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‘In thousands of testimonials received about PEARLINE 
are the above expressions. Some use PEARLINE for 
delicate things—others for coarse things. Some no” 
soap, but all acknowledge PEARLINE’S great help, The 
fear which met it in thé early days is turned to the’ ce 
fidence which makes PEARLINE the FAVORITE. & 
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Rhhe salesman may offer you a strongly- 
Pe perfumed soap in fancy wrapper and 
my box, or a white soap made to look like 
the Ivory. 





If you want perfume and 
well and good, but if you 
want pure soap, buy Ivory Soap and not one 
of the imitations. 


a fancy wrapper, 


There is safety in Ivory 
Soap, it is so mild that even a baby’s delicate 
sKin is not harmed by it. 
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Nhat magic charm does she possess 
To call forth such perfection ?. 

he secret’s inher face and dress, 

“Wool Soap is her Selection. 

Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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A Cooling Relief for Sunburn 


A luxurious toilet requisite. For over thirty years the standard toilet 


powder. Avoid all substitutes. Flesh, white, pink and cream tints. 


50 CENTS PER BOX 
For Sale at All Druggists and by the Leading Chemists of Europe 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 


125 KINGSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGU ST. 1901 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 


SINGLE Copiks, TEN CENTS 
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The Foremost Women Photographers in America 


A SERIES OF PICTURE-?AGES SHOWING WHAT AMERICAN 
WOMEN HAVE DONE WITH THE CAMERA 
















Edited by Frances Benjamin Fohuston 


Fourth Article: Emma J. Farnsworth 


STRONG yet sensitive personality is reflected in the 

work of Miss Emma Justine Farnsworth, who, as a 
worshiper of the beautiful, lives in an atmosphere of art and 
poetry, and her photographs are delicately expressive of 
both. Miss Farnsworth's studies of youth and classic beauty 
have commanded world-wide recognition. 





EMMA J. FARNSWORTH 



















































































>) CIENCE and art are brought into requi- 
sition in the successful breeding of 
canaries in Germany, where the rais- 
ing of these song birds is a regular 
and extensive industry. Tyrol and 
the Harz Mountains are the great 
breeding centres, and in the latter 
papers and books on canary raising 
are published, and exhibitions and 
markets are regular occurrences. Of 
all these centres St. Andreasberg, the 
highest Harz village, with its four thou- 
sand inhabitants, is the most noted, 
for here the industry seems to have 
reached its greatest degree of perfection. Of the hundreds 
of thousands of birds raised yearly in Germany, St. 
Andreasberg alone has some years sent out sixty to 
seventy thousand, whereby its people earned some fifty 
thousand dollars. One comes up from the German plain 
to this isolated, ideally quiet spot—riding from its rail- 
road station for half an hour up a steep road through a 
beautiful, shut-in, lonely, sharply winding valley before 
getting even a glimpse of its buildings—to find here a 
veritable ‘‘ singing village.’’ The finest of the St. 
Andreasberg birds do not leave the country, but are 
bought at high prices by German fanciers as breeders, or 
as singers whe placed among young birds as teachers. 


on 


Nearly Every Family Raises Canaries 


HERE are not many families that do not raise a few birds 
to add to their income. The poverty of the lives of 
these people is shown in their surroundings. The ordinary 
family living-room is a sight which, once seen, is not soon 
forgotten. A list of the articles it contains would fill a 
page. Imagine a low room, unpainted floor not too often 
scrubbed, tiny windows with the inevitable ‘‘ lace’’ cur- 
tains. Put astove in one corner; behind it hang on half a 
dozen hooks all sorts of garments. Put a sofa—oilcloth, 
perhaps, but always a sofa—on one side, and somewhere, 
no matter where, a table with an oilcloth cover. Now 
throw in, without regard to order, some chairs, a hat-box, 
several pairs of shoes and slippers, the emptied bottles of 
the last twenty-four hours, a odes containing knitting, 
ipe, mug, child’s book-bag, footstool, pan of bird-seed, 
ot-jack, coal-hod, cat, newspaper, jug, paper flowers, 
half a loaf of black bread, apron, coat, snow-shoes and sled. 
Arrange about the walls bird-cages, a picture of William 
II, that we, knowing his disposition and his love for the 
beautiful, will hope he may never see, a black card with a 
Biblical motto in gold letters, and family photographs. 
You will then have a family living and dining room. 

Needless to say the people who try to raise birds in such 
surroundings, and who maintain that it is ‘‘ all luck,’’ are 
not among those who occasionally, not infrequently, sell a 
tiny singer for thirty-five or forty dollars. 

One of the men in St. Andreasberg who devotes all his 
time to canaries, and who, also, from his factory, supplies 
many fanciers in Germany and Switzerland with cages for 
breeding, and small cages for singers, allowed me to spend 
several hours among his birds. I sat a long while in a 
room trying to analyze the exquisite sounds that came 
from a dozen tiny cages with closed fronts hanging high on 
the wall. I was told that they were the finest singers, the 
so-called Hoh/rollers. 1 could have gone to sleep in the 
room had I chosen —the trilling was so soft and sweet, not 
at all like the songs of the lusty-throated American birds 
that are sometimes so hard to live in the house with. 


ax 
Breeding Regulated to Perfect the Song 


Te one thing worked for by the St. Andreasberg 

ople is the song, and every part of the breeding is 
regulated to perfect that. Most fanciers now condemn 
the unnatural practice of dividing the breeding cages into 
compartments with one female in each, and passing the 
male from one compartment to the other, thus widowing 
the female as soon as she begins to lay. It is found that 
the female, finding herself forsaken, calls forlornly all day 
long for her mate. This disagreeable call is remembered 
by her young, whose song, weeks afterward, when they 
begin to sing, will contain this unpleasant ‘‘ tsit ’’ element. 

ne man had tried the method of giving each male only 
one mate, thinking that this, being contormable to bird 
nature, would produce the best results, But, in addition 
to the large amount of space it required, he found other 
objections : sometimes birds quite unsuited to each other 
were pe vm pepe and even when they seemed con- 
genially inclined to each other his lordship developed cer- 
tain unpleasant characteristics of his sex that proved the 
plan impracticable. He became either a tyrant, biting his 
mate, driving her from her nest, or sulked and pouted 
instead of singing, or else became a veritable Pasha, eat- 
ing himself fat, and grew too lazy to sing or pay any atten- 
tion to his mate and young. 
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The Singing Village of Germany 


ST. ANDREASBERG, WHERE SIXTY THOUSAND CANARIES ARE RAISED EACH YEAR 


By Ida Shaper Hoxie 


True to his masculine nature, however, when he and his 
mate were caged with several other pairs his conduct was 
above reproach, his vanity impelling him to play the ideal 
husband and father, and to sing his best in order to retain 
the affection of his mate. 

So this man succeeds, by placing an equal number of 
males and females in one large cage and allowing them to 
pair as they please, in keeping his birds monogamous and 
still well behaved. But most St. Andreasberg fanciers 
place one male with usually four females in each apart- 
ment of a double cage, which is made entirely of wood, 
with drawers at the bottom which slip out easily, allowing 
the cage to be cleaned without disturbing the birds, and 
with places arranged for hanging the nest cages. 


oa 
The Mother Canary, Her Nest and Brood 


HAD feared that this domesticated polygamy might have 
killed all sentiment in the bird breast. I had read that 
in the wild state the female bird at pairing time chose for 
her mate the most beautiful singer who made his advances, 
and that, therefore, when the male canary went courting 
his song was sometimes so eloquent as to burst the delicate 
blood-vessels in his throat. Now it seemed hardly reason- 
able to expect such ardency as this of a bird shut up ina 
cage with io females, all of whom he is expected to take 
to wife whether they appeal to his tender sentiments or not. 
But I learned that domestication has not destroyed all 
his higher instincts, and that there are lively times in the 
cage till the momentous question as to who is to be first 
choice is settled. The females must frequently be pro- 
tected from each others’ claws and beaks. But when his 
lordship has made the choice of his heart the others drown 
their jealousy and disappointment in thoughts of work. 

The little nest cages are filled up to the rounds with 
dried moss, and lint is thrown into the large cage. The 
female hollows out the moss (the approved size of the nest 
box is four or five inches square, for if the nest is too 
large the young birds cannot be properly covered and pro- 
tected), and lines it with the soft lint ; or she may make the 
entire nest of a cotton preparation now much used. Ifa 
ready-made nest is provided the female is dissatisfied and 
often tears out her own feathers for material to build one 
of her own. 

When the nest is finished the eggs are laid ; productive 
birds lay four to six eggs three to four times a year. The 
bird often goes on her nest for the night when she has_ but 
one egg, and begins to sit with the second or third egg. 
The average mother is so stupid that she fills the bills of 
those babies who peep loudest, so if some birds are 
hatched one or two days later than the others these last 
are apt to suffer hunger, for the clamorous older brothers 
and sisters get the lion’s share of the food. 


ax 


Young Songsters’ First Singing Lessons 


T° ASSURE the hatching of the eggs more nearly at one 

time the first eggs are sometimes taken away and 
replaced by artificial ones, all being put back in the nest 
when the bird ceases to lay. While she is sitting the pro- 
spective father lives up to his responsibilities, and devotes 
his time to seeing that his mate does her duty, and when 
she leaves her nest, if she shows an inclination to dally, 
sharp pecks drive her back. 

In about fourteen days the downy little things pick 
themselves out into the light of day, and the father now 
works with the mother in caring for them. As a rule he 
acknowledges only the offspring of his true mate, and the 
other mothers must feed and care for their babies alone. 
Occasionally, however, a father bird has a heart big 
enough for all; then he hops from cage to cage filling all 
hungry mouths, 

The mothers seem to have no knowledge of bird hy- 
giene, and often seem to behave very stupidly with regard to 
feeding their babies. For instance, if the approved mixture 
of bread, or zwieback, and hard-boiled egg be given, the 
mother, if possible, first picks out the part she likes best — 
the egg —and transfers it from her own to the young crops, 
where it lies a heavy, indigestible mass ; and then when she 
takes food that is to remain in her own digestive apparatus 
she has clear bread. This must be prevented by placing 
the mixture in a deep dish from which she cannot pick and 
choose. Then, too, the bread must be exactly right. It 
must be old and of such a quality that, when moistened, it 
becomes fiaky, not soggy ; otherwise, when it mixes with 
the milky fluid in the mother’s crop it becomes a pasty 
mass quite indigestible to the young birds, whose chances 
of life during the first three or four weeks depend almost 
entirely on the quality of their food and their mother’s 
skill in administering it. 

Under proper conditions, however, the young birds 
grow very rapidly, and in about three weeks leave the nest 
and follow their mother about the cage, gradually learning 
to feed themselves and to fly. At the age of six weeks 
they have usually become so independent that they are 






























separated from the parent birds. Before the first moulting 
the males are placed in tiny cages, near some old singers. 
Often, however, they are put in a large case, whose doors, 
with a windowlike opening covered with fine gauze, are 
kept closed so that the birds ure not disturbed by persons 
moving about the room. The birds sing more continuously 
and better when unable to fly, and when kept in a subdued 
light, say St. Andreasberg people. This large case con- 
tains the music-teachers, so to speak, to whom the young- 
sters listen, and whom they imitate all day long. 

Some fanciers object to this method of placing the birds 
so that they cannot see the older bird, whose song they 
hear. But when several youngsters are placed in a large 
cage with a singer the moment he opens his bill they drop 
in a circle of wonder and astonishment about him. He is 
quite apt nct to like this, and to get the sulks and refuse to 
sing. The argument in favor of a case is that several old 
singers oe | be placed in it, the learners thus hearing a 
more varied song than if there were but one. If two or 
more such singers fly about a large cage their jealousy of 
each other causes trouble, and the fancier has too great a 
fear of that dreaded ‘‘tsit’’ in the song to risk allowing the 
young birds to hear it in the quarrelings of their elders. 


ox 
The Harsh-Voiced Birds are Exiled 


| COULD not help smiling as I stood before such a case and 

compared the sounds made by these youngsters taking 
their first singing lessons with those in the room contain- 
ing the beautiful mature //oh/rollers. These birds were 
moulting, too, for the first time, and were, therefore, being 
carefully watched and listened to, for this is the crucial time 
for the voice, some birds losing the little that they have; 
others, of course, blossoming out into promising singers. 
As soon after the moulting as a harsh tone is heard, out 
goes that unfortunate, for promising birds must never hear 
a harsh chirp. 

When I asked what became of the unfortunates I was 
told, ‘‘ Oh, we sell them, of course. You know they can 
sing in a way, and many people don’t know the difference 
between a good singer and a bad one.’’ 

My mind went back to a certain canary I had had to live 
with once in America! I wondered what percentage of 
these outcasts, who, with scores of unfortunates like them- 
selves, are huddled together in a cage (out of hearing of 
the more favored birds), fed, watered and allowed to chirp 
as they please till they find a buyer, go to America, 

The vocal organs of the birds are not really subject to 
improvement by breeding. <A bird does not inherit a cer- 
tain Zour, though a bird whose progenitors have all had 
one particular type of song will naturally have vocal organs 
so formed as to enable him to imitate that particular song 
more easily and quickly than a bird which springs from 


_very ordinary singers or from singers of various Zouren. 


Neither do the young birds learn the particular song they 
hear. St. Andreasberg people know nothing of the 
canary of the encyclopedia, which can imitate perfectly the 
nightingale, or even enunciate some.words in imitation of 
the human voice. The birds of one breed, subjected to the 
same influences, have songs that vary with the throat 
muscles and vocal cords of each individual. But so 
remarkable is the canary memory that a bird bred to a cer- 
tain song, if removed from the cage in which he has heard 
it from his parent, when six weeks old, will later, when he 
himself begins to sing, give the same song though never 
having heard it in the intervening period. 


ex 
Heroic Treatment of Vicious Canaries 


(>= of the greatest abominations is the clucklike chirp 

with which some birds introduce each warble. A 
bird that indulges in a dozen to twenty such clucks before 
each round of song is looked upon in St. Andreasberg as 
absolutely worthless. 

Next in interest to the song come the individualities 
of these feathered mites. Bird nature displays the same 
virtues and the same vices as human nature. In some, 
selfishness and carelessness rule; in others, unselfish 
solicitude for companions and young. Under certain 
conditions they develop very bad tempers. They are 
gluttonous, or temperate ; vicious, or kindly. There is 
the bird that devours his mate’s eggs as soon as they 
are laid ; or that tears out the tail and wing feathers of his 
companions ; or, most inhuman of all, there is the mur- 
derer, the cannibal, that devours his young. A nest of 
helpless babies is sometimes found with bill and wings 
bitten off to the stubs, lying like helpless balls. Needless 
to say such a criminal is usually killed at once. 

I heard with amusement of one man who kept a good- 
sized syringe always within sight of his troublesome birds, 
and no bird ever needed more than one application of the 
punishment. Thereafter, whenever a cage became the 
scene of lawlessness or disorder this fancier had but to take 
up the syringe, and the conscience-smitten lawbreakers 
flew about the cage in terror. 
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N FIFTH CHAPTER 


Yc7 WONDER where Early is!’’ Aileen said at 

last, breaking the pause that followed 

Paddy’s words. She knew that she 

would confirm his suspicions about her 

attitude to Walter by letting them go 

undenied ; but she could not think of 

any way of convincing him that they 

were false. He would set down to 
pride any denial she might make. 

‘* She isn’t coming here, is she?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*T thought you liked her so much,”’ 
returned Aileen. 

‘*1 do; but not when you are around. The habit of 
being respectful has taken such deep root in her thatnoteven 
your beautiful pose of absolute equality can influence it.”’ 
“ * You do like Early?’’ Aileen persisted. She felt as if 
there were a lack of fineness implied in putting the ques- 
tion ; it hurt her pride, as if she were thrusting herself in 
where she was not invited; but, notwithstanding, the 
words forced themselves to her lips. 

‘* Yes, I like her extremely,’’ Paddy answered frankly. 
‘« She is an interesting study to me. I think her character 
is wonderful. But I am not thinking of asking her to marry 
me—if that is what you wanted to find out,’’ he added 
with a mischievous smile. Aileen was annoyed to find 
herself blushing. ‘‘I have seen you speculating on the 
subject,” he continued. ‘*‘ You need not be afraid; you 
are not going to lose your paragon through me.’’ 


or 


‘* Is her position an insurmountable obstacle ?’’ Aileen 
questioned. 

‘* Yes and no. If I were in love with a woman I should 
care comparatively little for a thing like that ; but, all the 
same, I doubt if I could fall in love with a woman who 
could be in that position. Iwill makeaconfession. It has 
hurt my vanity that you thought such a thing possible for 
me.”’ 

‘*]T never have really,’’ protested Aileen. ‘‘ If it had 
not been something I dreaded I should never have thought 
about it; but one always has an exaggerated sense of the 
possibility of misfortunes ; and to lose Early would be a 
real misfortune to me. Oh, dear, how selfish I am !’’ she 
broke off. ‘‘ I ought to nave been delighted at the mere 
idea.” 

‘* Then I shouldn’t have been able to cure you, because 
it would have shown that you were all ready for translation 
to a better world. Don’t be too good,’’ he added persua- 
sively. ‘‘ I like people human, myself. That’s one thing 
that’s the matter with Early.”’ 

‘* T am afraid there is very little danger of my being too 
good,’’ said Aileen. 

Paddy shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ he replied 
with mock solemnity. ‘‘ I’ve suspected you of it some- 
times. I am haunted with the fear that you are abnor- 
mally unselfish, instead of being abnormally selfish as 
most women in your position would be. But you are not 
so good as Early. You are not proper and you are not 
shockable, and you could make love as she would never 
dream of doing.”’ 

‘* Oh!” exclaimed Aileen in a relieved tone. 

‘* Ah, that was what you were afraid of—that I had 
doubts on that point !’’ 

Aileen drew herself up on her cushions. ‘‘I don’t see 
why your opinion on that point should matter to me, or 
why you should suppose it did,’’ she answered coldly. 

‘“ If you were quite logical it wouldn’t; but, in actual 
fact, it did,” he answered with unruffled composure, pour- 
Ing a stream of sand from one hand to the other. ‘‘ A 
woman can forgive 4 man anything but thinking that she 
could not make love satisfyingly,’’ he added. 


ox 


Before Aileen could speak a wild war-whoop sounded 
behind them, and Betty came charging down the path. 

‘“ Doctor Paddy, you said you weren’t coming !’’ she 
exclaimed indignantly. 

‘* Can’t a fellow change his mind?’’ Paddy demanded 
easily. , 

ee How long have you been here ?’’ she inquired. 

rhe whole blessed afternoon. I have been talking 
your sister into a decline.’’ 

‘I wouldn’t have gone with Aunt Janet if I’d known! 
Oh, dear, she’s had you the whole afternoon! That’s no 
lair! You're not Aileen’s doctor ; you’re mine!’’ Betty 
had evidently begun half in fun, but she became in earnest 
as she went on, working herself up into one of her fits of 
jealous anger. ‘*‘ That’s just the way she does with 
Walter. She is always getting in ahead af me.”’ 

Paddy had listened with an indifferent smile at first, but 
when he saw that Betty was really in earnest, and noticed 
the distressed look on Aileen’s face, he said with a voice 
ot calm authority : ‘‘ 3etty !”’ 

Betty began to cry. ‘* You know you like her better 
oan you do me,”’ she sobbed. : 

P I addy put his arm around her and drew her down to his 
side. Listen to me,” he said kindly, but in the voice of 
= accustomed to be obeyed. ‘‘ What was it I told you 
the other day? What is it that I cannot get along without 
in my friends? Tell me!” he urged, as she hesitated. 
,_velf-control,’’ she sobbed, burying her face in his 
shoulder. . 
a =. self-control,” he repeated. ‘‘ You have said 
cveral times that I preferred other people’s society to 
yours, and it is perfectly true. | always shall so long as 
di to scenes of this kind. I dislike such things 
a “a, You have said, too, that I treat you like a 
aby. ell, prove to me that you are nota baby. Stop 











N The Fascinating Love Story of a Sweet 
and Winsome New York Girl 


By Elisabeth Knight Tompkins 






crying now and beg your sister’s par- 
don, and then we wil all go up to the 
house, and you and I will play duets 
on the piano or do anything else you 


Author of *‘ The Things that Count,” “ Her Majesty,” etc. like.’’ 


Betty’s tears had disappeared as if 
by magic. ‘‘ You'll stay to supper 
with us, won’t you?’’ she demanded of the Doctor. 
‘* Yes,’’ he answered, smiling at Aileen over her 
shoulder. 
‘* Oh, goody! Come on!”’ she exclaimed. 
‘* But you must not forget what comes first,’’ he re- 
minded the child, speaking rather gravely. 








Aileen drew Betty’s head into her lap 
and kissed her; then, with Paddy’s help, 
she arose to her feet. 

‘* 1 don’t know what to do about those 
little jealousies of Betty’s,’’ Aileen began 
seriously after they had walked a little way 
in silence, Betty having started on ahead 
to order some lemonade. ‘‘ She is very 
fond of me generally, but sometimes she is \ i 
jealous of me, particularly about Walter, 
and I don’t know how to deal with it.”’ 

‘* She told me that people always liked 
you better than they did her, and I tried to 

























DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 


Betty hesitated, then flung herself down beside Aileen, 
hiding her face in her sister’s dress. ‘‘I am _ sorry, 
Aileen ; I really am,’’ she protested. 

‘I am afraid you drove too far,’’ Aileen said gently, 
patting her curly head. ‘‘ Betty never behaves like this 
unless she is overtired or ill,’’ she said to Paddy. 

‘* And what if you made us a scene every time you were 
tired?’’ he returned. ‘‘ There is no credit in keeping hold 
on one’s self if one has no temptation to let go. And what 
I want Betty to realize is that losing her temper puts her 
hopelessly in the inferior position. She knows what that 
means because | explained it to her the other day.”’ 
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“"] AM AFRAID YOU DROVE TOO 
FAR,’ AILEEN SAID GENTLY, 
PATTING BETTY’S CURLY HEAD”’ 


———aE_ 





improve the occasion by pointing out the reasons to her,”’ 
said Paddy. ‘‘ I hope you don’t think me impertinent for 
taking things on myself in this way,’’ he continued. ‘‘I 
know that it isn’t my business to discipline her when her 
family is present ; but it seems to have such a surprisingly 
good effect that I can’t resist.’’ 

‘* 1 am only too grateful to you,’’ said Aileen. 

The impression that this afternoon left on her mind was a 
very pleasant one. It had beena delightful occasion. The 
day was perfect—the air soft and warm, but not too 
warm ; it was drowsy, languorous, dreamy and fragrant. 
The color of the water was satisfying —a translucent green 
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near the shore and a true ultramarine blue farther out. 
The warm sand was a tawny yellow, and the gray-green 
pines that lined the curving shore made a beautiful back- 
ground for the picture. 

Not a human being had come into sight, the only sugges- 
tion that the world was inhabited except by themselves 
being an occasional sail in the distance. The big hotel 
with the steamboat-landing was out of sight in a bend to 
the southward. There was little animal life to be seen; 
the gulls that usually frequented the beach had taken 
advantage of the came day for an expedition to some 
remoter shore; an occasional hawk circled above their 
heads, and one or two sandpipers tripped along the beach ; 
this was all. 

The occasion seemed even more delightful in the retro- 
mee. when Aileen had time to realize certain things that 
she had felt only vaguely at the time. Paddy was a most 
agreeable companion, sympathetic, responsive, thoroughly 
at his ease. is initiative, his way of rushing in wherever 
he chose to go, his confidence, totally removed from vanity, 
in his power of pleasing, all had a great charm for her. 
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After this they saw more of each other by mutual con- 
sent. They had an occasional hour on the beach together 
when Betty chanced to be absent. Betty’s constant com- 
panionship, and her oy eid of Paddy’s attention, was 
tantalizing ; but Aileen had not the heart to wish it differ- 
ent when she saw how the child was improving. For the 
first time in her life Betty found herself mastered. In con- 
sequence, she adored her dear Doctor peaey, as she 
insisted on calling him. She thought of nothing else, 
night or day, and wearied for him if he did notcome. She 
was a nervous, excitable child, subject to sudden attacks 
of terror over trifles, as, for instance, the sticking of a door 
that she tried to open. Indeed, any suggestion to confine- 
ment frightened her to a degree all out of proportion to 
the cause. 

One morning she and Aileen were walking in the woods 
near the house. Aileen sat down to rest on a fallen tree, 
and Betty took her crutches to play with, as she often did. 
She limped away out of sight, aol evensutle Aileen heard 
a cry from her that made her heart stand still with fright. 
** Aileen, Aileen, come quick!’’ The tones were full of 
agony. Aileen instinctively looked about for her crutches. 
The cry was repeated—‘*‘ Aileen, come quick !’’—in a 
more agonized tone than before. Aileen half arose, but at 
that second, to her intense relief, Joseph, the gardener, 
came running through the trees. She had not known that 
he was near. Shesat there trembling in an agony of fright 
for a minute or two, until Joseph came back with Betty 
apparently unhurt. As they drew near Aileen could hear 
her scolding him for something. 

‘* What was it?’’ Aileen demanded anxiously. 

‘* Miss Elizabeth caught her heel in the root of a tree,” 
Joseph replied shortly, evidently annoyed at being fright- 
ened for so slight a cause. He went off to his work with- 
out another word. 

‘*Oh, dear, Betty, how you frightened me!” Aileen 
exclaimed, longing to give her a good scolding. ‘‘ You 
should uave remembered that I couldn’t come without my 
crutches. I know how this sort of thing frightens you, but 
you must have more self-control.’’ 

To Aileen’s surprise, Betty did not defend herself in her 
usual impetuous fashion ; but, saying that she was going to 
see if her dear Paddy were coming, she disappeared in the 
direction of the road from the hotel. 
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Aileen was going slowly back to the house when she saw 
Paddy coming through the trees toward her. 

** Well,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this is pleasant! Sit down on 
this bank and talk to me a little, won’t you? We so sel- 
dom get a chance.”’ 

‘* It’s your own fault for being so popular,”’ said Aileen. 
‘* But we mustn’t stay long, for Betty is down the road 
watching for you. Do you know,” she went on, ‘‘ I was 
just thinking of her devotion to you, and it frightens me! 

f she can care like this, so absorbingly, at her age, what 
will she do when she is older? I am afraid she has a great 
deal of suffering before her, my poor little Betty.’ 

‘* The only thing that can help her is for her to learn to 
overn herself,”’ said Paddy. ‘‘ [ often think of it—of her 
uture, 1 mean. She is so intense, so passionate, so jeal- 

ous. There is the comfort that if she turns out as pretty as 


she promises to be she won’t have to do much loving in 


vain.”’ 

‘* But the love of the man she loved would not make her 
happy, except by intervals. She would make imaginary 
troubles for herself.’’ 

‘* There’s lots of time yet. I wouldn’t bother over it if 
I were you,’’ Paddy said consolingly. ‘‘She may be a 
totally different person by the time she is old enough to 
really fall in love. It’s perfectly marvelous what we can 
do with ourselves when we once get started.”’ 

**I don’t know,” Aileen replied musingly. ‘‘ All one 
can really do in a case like Betty’s is, I am afraid, a little 
in the murdering line. One can get peace and harmonious- 
ness only by a systematic killing of one’s sensibilities, and 
that is such a pity, for they are the mark of individual 
rank.’’ She reached for her crutches, but before she could 
adjust them Paddy lifted her to her feet. 

“You don’t mind? It isn’t a liberty?’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

‘* No; I like to have you,’’ she answered frankly. ‘‘ I 
like to feel your strength; it is such a contrast to my 
weakness.”’ 

Paddy sighed, and, at the sound, Aileen’s spirits sank. 
She took it to mean that, on studying her case he had 
given up the hope of being able to cure her, although he 

robably would not admit it— perhaps not even to himself. 

t was some time since he had said anything about her 
areey, even in the most indirect way. 

For days after this interview she rested under the shadow 
of this belief—that he had given up hope—but she had 
not the courage to put it to the test of a direct question. 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 


NE afternoon, a week later, Aileen was reading on the 
beach. Before long she found herself watching a sail- 
boat, which put out from the big scallop of the shore in 
which the hotel was hidden and made for their beach. 
Presently she discovered that, as she had hoped, its 
occupant was Paddy. 
** | thought I should find you here,’ he said when he 
was near enough to make himself heard. ‘‘ I’ve come to 
take you for a sail.’’ 
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‘* But how are you going to get me aboard ?”’ she pro- 
tested, though her eyes fairly shone with pleasure at the 
prospect. 

‘* Trust me,’”’ he said with a smile as he lifted her to 
her feet. ‘‘ Start along, and I’ll gather up a few cushions, 
and the steamer rug. You may need it, as the wind is 
freshening.’’ 

The boat was a little sloop, easily handled by one person 
in the sheltered waters of the bay, quiet and safe, except in 
a southeasterly storm. When they came to the place where 
the boat was beached he jumped in and directed her to 
come close to its side. Then, pote his hands under her 
arms in place of her crutches, he lifted her into the boat 
and sat her in the stern among the cushions he had 
arranged. 

‘* Dear me, how strong you are! I would not have 
supposed that any one but Walter could have done it so 
easily,’’ exclaimed Aileen. ‘‘ Don’t forget my crutches,”’ 
she added, 

‘* All right,’’ said Paddy ; but a moment later, when he 
had pushed off, she saw them lying on the beach. 

‘* You forgot them — my crutches !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* They are all right ; the tide is going out,’’ he answered 
indifferently, busying himself with the sail. 

‘* But I’m not all right. Here I am, perfectly helpless,”’ 
she protested. 

‘* Well, won’t I do just as well? I'll pick you up and 
put you anywhere you want to go with the greatest of 
pleasure.”’ 

The sail caught the wind and they started up the bay. 
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** Dear me, how delightful !’’ exclaimed Aileen, taking 
off her hat and letting the wind blow the hair back from 
her face. ‘‘I hadn’t realized how warm it was on the 
beach. I haven’t been out in a small boat for years.” 

‘* T don’t see why you don’t sail,’’ said Paddy. 

‘* For such a silly reason,’’ Aileen returned. ‘‘ All the 
boatmen about here are old friends of mine and insist on 
entertaining me. They talk all the time, and I covldn’t 
hurt their feelings by asking them not to.’’ 

‘* But I see you holding animated conversations with 
them whenever you drive over to the Pier,’’ said Paddy. 

‘* Yes; but I can get away whenever I like,’’ explained 
Aileen. 

‘* [| hope you don’t mind my talking to you, for I haven't 
the faintest intention of taking the hint,’’ Paddy remarked 
with a laugh. 

‘* Oh, you!”’ Aileen returned vaguely, but it evidently 
satisfied lion. 

‘** | think that we are really friends, you and I,”’ he said 
after a moment’s pause. 

** We certainly are,’’ answered Aileen. 

‘* And in spite of your beastly money.’’ 

‘* That’s envy. It’s a delightful possession. 
wish you had some of it yourself.”’ 

‘*T shall have fifty thousand of it before long,’’ he 
remarked significantly. 

Aileen’s heart gave a throb. So he had not lost hope, 
after all. In her relief she began to laugh, talk and be 
merry in a way Paddy had never heard her do before. 
While they were still on their outward voyage he met her 
in the same mood; but, coming back, he gradually 
became quieter and quieter. Aileen did not know what to 
make of his change of mood ; it killed her gayety, and they 
sailed in absolute silence toward the shore. 

Presently Paddy rose from his seat with an exclamation 
of annoyance, and, fastening the sheet, which he was hold- 
ing, to the side of the boat he went across and leaned over 
the opposite side, balancing himself on the edge. ‘‘ The 
thing has slipped again,’’ he said ambiguously. 

Aileen was trying to make out what thing there could be 
there to ~ when, to her dismay, the sail, which had evi- 
dently not been securely hestaned, swung around, Before 
she could scream out a warning it had hit Paddy and 
knocked him over into the water. ‘The one thought in 
Aileen’s mind was that he could not swim. He came to 
the surface gasping for breath and calling out : 

‘* The painter! There in the bow!’’ He was too far 
from the boat to reach it, but he kept himself afloat for 
a second or two with his hands. 
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What happened in the next minute Aileen never remem- 
bered ; sights, impressions, crowded into her mind. In 
some way or other she succeeded in getting the rope and 
flung it to him. He hauled himself closely up to the side 
of the boat, and with some difficulty climbed into it with 
the help of the rope. 

** Are you hurt ?”’ she asked breathlessly. 

He did not answer, but looked at her silently with a 
gleam of fire in his eyes. ‘‘ Let me congratulate you,’’ he 
said at length. 

And then, for the first time, Aileen realized that she was 
standing on both her feet. At his look something dawned 
upon her. 

‘*Oh, you did it on purpose! How could you be so 
cruel !’’ she exclaimed passionately, and would have fallen 
in a heap at his feet if he had not caught her. She did not 
absolutely lose consciousness, but came near it. 

Paddy dropped her on the seat without any ceremony, 
for the Sent was tipping in an alarming way with the weight 
of the sail. If the day had not been so calm they would 
certainly have capsized. It was some minutes before he 
was free to turn his attention to her. When they were 
headed for home again, a straight course, with the wind at 
their backs, he came over and stood looking down at her. 
She had hidden her face in the cushions and was sobbing 
violently. Paddy brought the rug and put it over her 
without a word, but she threw it off. 

‘* Put it about yourself. I’m not cold, and you will take 
cold,’’ she urged, without uncovering her face. 

Paddy obediently wrapped himself in the rug and went 
back to the tiller. It was not long before they reached the 
shore. Then he came to her side again. 

‘* Here we are,”’ he said. 

Aileen sat up, looking about her in a dazed fashion. 

‘* Well, how do you feel ?’’ he asked with a smile. 

** | don’t know yet. I haven’t had time to find out,”’ 
she answered. 

‘* But aren’t you very happy?” he persisted. 

‘* 1am not sure yet that it was worth it,’”’ she said in a 
low voice, without looking at him. 

‘* | am too wet to lift you out,’’ he said after a pause. 
‘* Besides, you are not fit to walk. I am beginning to get 
the shivers, so I’ll run up to the house and send Early 
and James with the chair ioe you.”’ 

** What are you going to do?”’ she asked, still without 
looking at him. 
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** T have an overcoat up at the house, and I’ll jump into 
that and get back to the hotel as fast as I can.’’ 

‘* You will do no such thing,’’ she declared. ‘‘ You will 
go up to the house and send one of the men for some 
clothes, and Aunt Janet will lend you her bath-robe to wear 
tillthey come. Please don’t stand here any longer ; it dis- 
tresses me. Leave me here.’’ She turned her face to the 
side of the boat. 

Paddy pulled the boat farther up on the sand, and put 
the crutches, which were still on the sand where they had 
left them, beside Aileen. 

‘* T’ll give them a mild version of the — accident, and tell 
them not to bother you with questions. I'll say nothing 
about what has happened,”’ he said. 
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When, with James’s and Early’s help, she had got to her 
room Aileen ordered Early to put her to bed, to close the 
blinds and leave her. Early obeyed in silence, evidently 
alarmed at her mistress’s mood. Fora long time Aileen 
lay there in a state of such complete exhaustion that she 
didn’t even think. Finally an understanding of what had 
happened began to come to her. It was not her own 
miraculous recovery that forced itself upon her first, but 
the revelation that had come to her when she saw Paddy in 
the water, that in him alone was earthly joy and sorrow. 
She had known for a long time that he was becoming very 
dear to her, but she had supposed that the feeling was 
entirely in her own control; she had not dreamed of its 
strength. Now she saw the truth plainly—the gift that 
he had given her would be worth little to her unless 
he loved her. 

But why shouldn’t he .love her now? This happy 
thought came to her, flooding every inch of her with a 
delight that she had never felt in all her life before. 
There was no reason now why she should not be loved 
like other women; there was no reason why she should not 
have children of her own. She felt herself tingle all over 
with the glow of the thought. Cautiously she tried to 
move the leg that had been helpless for so long ; she could 
move it an inch or two. It was no dream ; she was really 
cured. Strength would come in time. It delighted her to 
think that nobody but Paddy knew what had happened ; it 
was happiness indeed to share a secret with him. . 

She had told Early not to disturb her, that she wanted 
no supper; but when she had lain there some time in the 
darkness the door opened softly and Early came in, shad- 
ing with her hand the candle which she carried. Aileen 
stirred to show that she was awake, and Early went out of 
the room, leaving the door open. A moment later Paddy 
appeared on the threshold with the candle in his hand. 
He came over to the side of the bed and put the candle on 
the table. Aileen looked up at him and smiled. 

‘* Well?’’ he said gently, drawing up a chair to the bed 
and sitting down. 

‘* Very well and happy,’’ she answered. 

‘* Early and Mrs. Pierce are frightened ; so, entirely to 
oblige them, I consented to beard the lioness in her den. 
You seem to have your family in good training ; they are 
terribly afraid to disobey your orders. But tell me—I am 
consumed with curiosity —how you feel. Can you move 
your leg ?”’ 

‘* | can; just two inches,’’ she replied. 

‘*Good!’”’ he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘‘ Though | 
should not have been discouraged if you couldn’t. Do you 
know I came awfully near crying about it myself afterward. 
I wouldn’t swear that I didn’t shed a tear or two.”’ 
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‘* Well, fifty thousand is worth a tear or two,’’ Aileen 
said mischievously. 

‘* | suppose you are repenting your bargain,’’ he sug- 
gested. 

** Oh, I can’t walk across a room yet. Perhaps I never 
can. You must not be too sure that you are going to get 
it. Do you mind keeping it a secret until I really can 
walk ?’’ she continued seriously. ‘‘ 1 couldn’t stand the 
talk now, and it would be more fun to surprise them. 
3esides, suppose I couldn’t really learn ?”’ 

‘* We'll not suppose anything so preposterous. It is a 
certainty,’’ he protested. ‘‘ But I don’t see any reason for 
speaking of it if you don’t want to.’’ He took her hand 
and felt her pulse, looking at her critically. Then he got 
up and left the room. 

‘*T’m coming back,’’ he said over his shoulder. Ina 
few minutes he returned with a tray in his hands. 

‘* You must eat some supper,”’ he said, putting the tray 
down on the table. 

‘*T am not a bit hungry,’’ protested Aileen. 

‘* You will sleep better if you eat some of Hannah's 
good chicken sandwiches and drink a glass of this concoc- 
tion. It is my own.”’ 

Aileen took a mouthful so as not to seem obstinate, but, 
to her surprise, it tasted good to her. She ate all the 
sandwiches and enjoyed them. 

Paddy arose to go. ‘‘ I am going now, and I can’t come 
over to-morrow ; but I will see you next day, and we will 
have a private seance—by foul means, if not by fair. 
Don’t try any experiments when I am not around.”’ 

Aileen did not answer. She was looking at him, and 
the tears were slowly rising in her eyes. 
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Paddy reached over and took her hand in his. 
is it?’’ he asked very gently. 

‘* How could you do it?’’ she whispered in a broken 
voice. ‘‘ How could you risk your life that way? 
Suppose I couldn’t have done it?’’ 

Paddy leaned over until his cheek rested on her hand. 

‘* You make me feel ashamed of myself,’’ he said. ‘‘ I 
have a confession to make. I hope you will forgive me for 
it; but I can swim, not so well as Early, but still suffi- 
ciently well. I let you think that I couldn’t, because I 
always had some such plan in my head to try when other 
means failed — as they have done ’’— he added with a smile. 
‘* Am I forgiven ?”’ 

‘* Tam both glad and sorry,’’ Aileen said slowly, through 
her tears. ‘‘I am glad, very glad, that the might-have- 
been isn’t so terrible; and, besides, it was too over- 
whelming an obligation.’’ 

** And why are you sorry ?”’ he asked. 

‘* TL can’t tell you to-night. I am too tired to put it into 
the right words.”’ 

He lifted her hand to his lips. ‘‘ I shail not sleep for 
happiness, either, though your recovery will make our 
lives still farther apart,’’ he said gently. ‘‘ Good-night!’’ 

‘* Good-night,’’ she answered. 


’ 
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WAS in Rome when Mr. Hume ran away to Tahiti, taking 
with him almost all my little fortune. The news came to 
me with no preparation, and was a great shock. My inde- 
pendent, care-free existence looked very attractive now that 
it was necessary for me to take up the burdens which were 
bending the backs and crushing the spirits of nine-tenths of 
my fellow-creatures. But what if I could not find the neces- 
sary burdens to take up? 

This doubt was settled by a letter from Aunt Penelope 
Frost, my father’s sister, who kept a boarding-school for 
girls in New England, offering me a position in her school 
and the prospect of succeeding her as head of it. Her 
health was getting so poor that she would have to give up 
her work soon if she did not want to die in harness. The 
plan was an appalling one to me, but I saw nothing better 
to do than to accept her offer. 

I knew that I was inconsistent, for I had become dissatis- 
fied with the life of study I had been leading for so many 
years, chiefly because I could not feel that self-culture was a 
sufficient end in itself; and yet, now that I was offered an 
opportunity to put my knowledge to a really practical use, every feeling in me 
revolted. It seemed horrible that I, to whom freedom was the god of gods, should 
be cramped into the mould of a teacher in a girl’s school, obliged always to subor- 
dinate my own personality, and to exclude from my conversation every word or 
idea incomprehensible to the conceited ignorance of sixteen and eighteen. And 
there was no probability that I could ever escape from the life once | was in it. I 
was thirty-five years old, and romance had always passed me by on the other side, 
and I felt that it always would pass me by, simply because my body was an 
unworthy representative of the spirit within me. 
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y IS of my own school that I want to tell, so I will cut short what came next in 

my story. I arrived at Beech Hill the latter part of November, and the next 
summer Aunt Penelope handed the school over to me and went to Colorado in the 
hope of recovering her health. She died there the following spring, leaving Beech 
Hill and part of her savings to me. 

Aunt Penelope was an autocrat, so there was nothing for me to do that first year 
but to keep my mouth as tightly shut as possible. What impressed me more than 
anything else in the school life was its unlikeness to that of the world outside, and 
its consequent unfitness as a training for that world. Everything was prescribed, 
ordained. Authority (representing Aunt Penelope’s opinions) was God, She had 
a strong character, and impressed her own views on the girls so forcibly that many 
of them never learned in after years to treat them as mortal opinions — fallible. 

The girls were not treated as responsible, rational beings. As a concession to 
what she thought were modern ideas Aunt Penelope had a system of what she 
called putting the girls on their honor, which [ should call putting them on their 
dishonor, The girls reported the hour at which they put out their lights, whether 
or not they went into one of the other girl’s rooms, if they spoke in the schoolroom 
or in the halls going to and from recitation-rooms, and various other matters. In 
this way they formed the habit of lying unconcernedly, if they didn’t have it before- 
hand. Every lie told makes the next one come easier. Of course, all girls ought 
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py to be honorable ; it ought to be possible to trust them in such matters. But it is 
facts, not ought-to-be’s, that we are concerned with, and the indisputable fact is that 
the majority of girls cannot be trusted to report their own misdemeanors. The argu- 
ment that honest girls suffer for their honesty does not have much weight with me, for 
I believe that there is a satisfaction in being honorable that far outweighs any privilege 
gained in a dishonorable way. At all events, it seems wrong to me to put tempta- 
tions in a girl’s way. There are enough for her to resist under any circumstances, 
The girls treated principal and teachers with an exaggerated respect that they most 
certainly showed to no other mortal in the world ; a method that was even worse for the 
teachers than for the girls, as it made the former, in their little journeys into the world, 
feel the lack of consideration which their own powers and attractions were not sufficiently 
great to win forthem. The old-fashioned school produced two classes of people —tyrants 
and slaves. I confess that it made me nervous to have a deathlike silence fall upon 
a room when I entered it; to have the girls not simply rise, but jump to their feet. I 
used to try to talk to them, but it was some time before our conversations got any further 
than a direct question on my part, and a ‘‘ Yes, Miss Mary,”’ or a ‘* No, Miss Mary,” on 
theirs. That eternal ‘‘ Miss Mary’’; how I grew to hate it! They could not grasp the 
idea that they could talk to me as they would to any woman of my age at their homes. 
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DON’T quite know that I ought to tell what was the opening wedge, the beginning of 
the new order of things. I have never regretted it in spite of the fact that it was 
rather shocking, and that it petrified my good aunt with horror, and, also, that I was 
lame for days afterward. We were all assembled in the schoolroom for prayers. I 
sat down inadvertently on an optical delusion of a chair, and as I reached the floor I 
exclaimed involuntarily at the top of my lungs: ‘‘ The devil!’’ I wish to remark 
parenthetically that | am not in the habit of swearing, that I think it a most unladylike 
custom, and | would advise my girls against it if | ever dared approach the subject. 
Even when I speak about slang a smile runs from face to face. In this instance my 
swearing was probably a case of atavism, my grandfather being a most ungodly old 
specimen of a Puritan. But, to return to that morning in the schoolroom, there was a 
silence which lasted about two seconds ; then one girl giggled. Well, it ended with two 
cases of hysterics, and we didn’t have any prayers that morning. Even Aunt Penelope 
had to laugh, though she afterward ran in a few moral reflections on the occurrence, 
and made an apologetic allusion to my having lived so long in heathen countries. 

This broke the ice: I had proved that I was human. A tew days later I was taking a 
procession of girls to walk, and two of them were talking to me in the correct teacher- 
and-pupil style (it is like no other in heaven or earth!), when suddenly such a deadly 
hatred and impatience of it all came over me that I couldn’t stand it any longer. I called 
a halt. We were on a country road. 

‘* Girls,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ I cannot stand this intense respect, this affectation of respect, 
any longer! My vital organs are congealing one by one. I have always hated famil- 
iarity, but, honestly, I think I’d rather you slapped me on the shoulder and called me 
‘old girl’ or ‘ Mame’ than treated me this way. I am only mortal, after all. Do you 
suppose I never was a girl myself, and that I don’t know the thoughts a girl thinks, and 
don’t you suppose I know that the extreme propriety of the opinions you advance for my 
benefit bear no relation whatever to your real selves? Come, let’s be human beings. If 
I am to do you any good next year | must know something about you. Don’t be afraid 
of shocking me. My children, however I may feel about them, I am not shocked at 
things so bad that you do not know that they exist.’’ This oration would not have done 











DRAWN BY ANNA WHELAN BETTS . much good a month before, but the chair episode had paved the way for it, and so it 
; ee was the beginning of better things. 
s YNOT STAND THIS 8 ;, , ;, pe 
een) Seer ne _— I spent the summer at Beech Hill making alterations and improvements. The school- 
INTENSE RESPECT, THIS AFFECTA- — room, which was a magnificent room (it had been the drawing-room in the days of the 
TION OF RESPECT, ANY LONGER!’ ’ Frosts’ prosperity), I turned into a library for the use of the girls. It was to be their own 
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especial room, and I took great pleasure in making it as 
beautiful as I could, putting in it many of the treasures 
collected in my travels, which had been stored in Boston 
since my return. I also did over many of the rooms, 
enlarged the gymnasium and added some needle-baths 
and new apparatus to its equipment. I made several 
changes in the corps of teachers, letting those go whom I 
found too inhospitable to new ideas. In filling their places 
I considered personal attractiveness as well as intellectual 
qualifications. Girls are influenced so much more readily 
by women whom they admire on the social side. More 
than anything else | held out for a simple, direct, natural 
manner, for I planned to wage unintermittent war against 
the curse of womankind — affectation. 


ox 


A' NINE o’clock the morning after the ‘omy came back I 

had the bell rung to summon them all to the library, as 
was agreed upon the night before. They were all there 
before the bell, however —such a crowd of eager, curious 
faces as were scattered about on my comfortable chairs and 
divans! I sat down on the piano stool, leaning back with 
my elbow on the keys to support myself. This was a delib- 
erate . I did not propose to sit on piano stools as a 
rule, but I wanted to do something significant immedi- 
ately to make them feel that the East was not farther from 
the West than the new régime from the old. I talked to 
them informally and long, as friend to friend. 

‘* Girls,’’ I began, ‘‘ above everything I want you to be 
reasonable, responsible, self-reliant beings, and to accom- 
plish this I will have to put responsibilities upon you and 
make you do your own thinking. I am not going to do it 
for you. Besides, | don’t want an lice duty. I shall 
have quite enough to do without it, if I don’t want to break 
down like Aunt Penelope; and I hate the friction of it 
besides. I want to be in sympathy with you in a way that 
would not be ible if I had to bother myself with your 
minute sins of omission and commission. Consequently I 
am going to turn the whole internal government of the 
school over to you.’’ A murmur of excitement ran around 
the room as I paused. ‘‘ I am going to choose five girls to 
help me draw up a constitution for the school,’’ I went on. 
**T would let you do it absolutely yourselves, but it will 
save so much time to have me help you, and I want to get 
the system into working order as soon as possible.” 

After I had chosen the five girls from among the old 
students, a matter to which I had given a great deal of 
thought, I went on to speak of the relations of teacher and 

upil, and of many arrangements that I proposed making 
fe the girls’ pleasure and a I told them that I 
wanted to be treated as their friend, not as their overseer 
or sovereign. They were my social equals or superiors, 
and I did not choose to establish a distinction that would 
not hold in the world. As for my dignity, I had never 
found that I had the slightest trouble in taking care of that. 


ax 


TOUCHED on one or two minor matters, such as the use 
ofmy name. Iwas now Miss Frost, of course; but I did 
not want my new name to become wearisome to my ears 
as my old one had done, and as was bound to be the case 
among so many people all needing to refer to me con- 
stantly if itwere not used with circumspection. Besides, I 
disliked the way they made a fad of using a person’s name 
with every sentence. I had not the slightest objection to 
an occasional plain yes or no, without the inevitable Miss 
Frost. The tone of the voice could easily take the abrupt- 
ness away from the monosyllable. Likewise about rising 
when I came into the room —I preferred to forego it rather 
than have a whole roomful of people leap to their feet if I 
chanced to pass through. This was a matter on which 
they had to consult their own sense of fitness. If I stopped 
by a group of girls and spoke to them it would certainly be 
more polite for them to rise, but everybody else in the 
room need not get up, too. Such things must always be 
done in a casual, informal way. What I wanted to avoid 
was obvious, made-to-order manners. Since we lived in 
the same house I did not want them to treat me like a 
caller: I wanted that we should feel at home, both they 
and myself. Even the best bred of them didn’t get up 
every time her mother passed through the room. After 
this I encouraged the girls to talk and ask me questions, 
and it was noon before we left the library. 

That afternoon, with the help of the five girls, I framed a 
constitution, which we submitted to the school for approval. 
This was unanimous. Divested of the formal wording, 
it enacted that the discipline of the school should be 
intrusted to a committee of five girls chosen by the school 
on the last Saturday of every month, to serve for the next 
month. No girl under fifteen should be eligible, but 
otherwise there were no written restrictions. We would 
begin with no rules, except about bedtime, attendance on 
recitations and boundary limits ; but the committee would 
maxe rules as it found them inevitable. Every rule should 
be posted on the bulletin-board, and should not go into 
effect for three days, during which time any student who 
objected to it could call a meeting of the whole school, 
and a three-fourths vote of this could prevent its becoming 
law. To every rule a fixed penalty was attached for the 
breaking of it—so many marks to be taken from a girl’s 
general standing. These marks were classed under the 
three heads : punctuality, disorder and conduct ; a conduct 
mark being equal to fifteen of either of the other two. 


ax 


T= committee found it necessary to make a number of 

rules the first month : for instance, it established com- 
pulsory study hour. The girls were allowed to study when 
and where they pleased. If they chose to go to walk or 
amuse themselves in the morning there was no rule to 
prevent them; but if the committee, on examining the 
teachers’ reports, found that a girl had two bad recitations 
in one week it imposed on her a compulsory study hour 
every day for a certain length of time, and over this one of 
the committee presided. If her recitations were still poor 
there were two compulsory study hours for her. This plan 
relieved the teachers from the necessity of giving constant 
reprimands to the girls for poor work. 
_ One of the chief advantages of the new system was that 
it did away with personal feeling in the matter of discipline, 
and, therefore, with resentment. A fixed penalty was 
attached to an offense ; there was nothing personal in the 
inflicting of it, so nobody had to be disapproving and 
nobody had to sulk. The spirit of the school supported 
the committee. There was no favoritism. It may seem 
strange, but I never once found that to contend with in a 
committee’s methods of administration. 

If an offender were hardened, and the inflicting of marks 
had no effect, the committee resorted to severer measures. 
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They were frequently very ingenious in their devices. I 
remember the case of one girl who was ponent dis- 
orderly in her room. She was made to take down all her 
decorations. She was very proud of a collection of college 
flags and other souvenirs, but down they all had to come. 

If any one thought a penalty was unjustly imposed she 
had the right to call the school together and submit the 
matter to all. If the school did not uphold her she could 
refer it to me as to a court of last appeal. It was astonish- 
ing how seldom I was called upon to interfere. 

One amusing development was that the committee made 
many more rules than I should have done. I advised the 
members of the committee always to consider if a rule 
were absolutely unavoidable, and I tried to make them 
feel that liberty was such a precious thing that it was better 
to submit to a slight inconvenience or a little damage than 
to make a rule. I know I lived up to this beliet. For 
instance, I have an extreme dislike for the usual orna- 
ments that girls set up in their rooms. It takes from the 
harmony of a room, in my eyes, to have many little things 
in it. feel this very strongly, and yet I let the girls 
decorate their rooms in whatever way they pleased, so 
long as they preserved a general impression of order. 
I tried to correct their taste for litter only by the arrange- 
ment of the rooms for general use and by my own room. 

As people get older they have to resist a tendency to 
weigh the trouble of undertakings against the advantage 
gained, but to this I never let myself give in. I never 
refused a permission, because at my age the game did not 
seem worth the candle. The question was, would they, 
not myself, get pleasure enough out of it to compensate ? 


on 


NE branch of discipline the committee asked the teach- 
ers to take charge of was manners, particularly table 
manners. I consider the latter so important that my con- 
science would never let me pass over any breach of table 
etiquette ; but I disliked speaking to the individual girls on 
the subject so much that I took refuge in little notes, 
achnauladaing frankly that it was because I could not 
make up my mind to do it in person. I could not look at 
a girl and say: ‘‘ My dear, you simply gobble your food.”’ 
It was much easier to embody that meaning euphemistically 
in a polite note. 

After I had made the girls believe in my sense of justice 
I often made distinctions among them as to the privileges I 
allowed. The girls who had served on the committee a 
certain number of terms, a silver bar on their badges 
marking each term, had many privileges as a matter of 
right, such as going shopping alone in Reverdy. | allowed 
some of the others to do this also, while some I would not 
allow to go out of the immediate neighborhood of the 
school unescorted. There was no reflection in not grant- 
ing these privileges ; it simply meant that the girls’ readi- 
ness for them had not yet been proved to me. Strict 
impartiality is, to my way of thinking, injustice, though, of 
course, the distinction should never be based on personal 
liking. To certain girls I would give extra holidays, and 
to others I would not. I lent certain books to some that I 
would not let others read. This seems to me true justice ; 
that one girl should not have to suffer for the shortcomings 
and imperfections of another. 

I am glad to say that the girls zenerally recognized the 
fairness of my distinctions (they always acquitted me of the 
charge of favoritism), though they sometimes grumbled a 
little at not being allowed privileges which they coveted. 
I have often excused some of the studious girls from les- 
sons on a pleasant afternoon to go for a tramp or to play 
golf, while refusing the same privileges to girls who took 
little interest in their studies. This I call true justice, 
though I did not venture to administer it until I had made 
the girls recognize that I would never give questions of 
person the precedence over questions of fact—in short, 
until I had made them believe in me. 


ox 


T WAS a long time before the girls could realize that I 
had really abrogated all police duties. If I met one of 
them in the hall after she was supposed to be in bed I took 
no notice. It was none of my business. The committee 
girl in charge for the day had oversight of such matters. 
If the girls wanted a midnight supper they could come to 
me and get permission to have one. It is a significant fact 
that I have never had a single application. 

I have always been an enthusiast over outdoor sports, 
and in the spring term I arranged the school hours so that 
we could have time for a long afternoon of basket ball, ten- 
nis, or some other sport. Recitations began at eight and 
lasted until half-past one, when we had dinner. There wasa 
cup of soup for those who wanted it at half-past ten. After 
dinner the girls were free until five, when we had a roll-call. 
Then they dressed for supper, and from five-thirty till six- 
thirty was a study hour. At eight o’clock we would ail 
come together in the library, and I would read to the girls 
for an hour. The first half hour was devoted to solid 
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HERE the cool Berkshire breezes blow down from the 
mountains, 
The green fields are dotted with wild-flowers bright, 
And clear, sparkling brooklets, like musical fountains, 
Sing soft to the grasses in onward delight. 


To the hot, tired children, just up from the city, 
All seems like a paradise fair to explore, 

And our eyes somehow moisten in quick, kindly pity 
For the poor little waifs who’ve not been here before. 


We cannot restrain them —they leap from the hay-carts, 
All running and shouting and screaming in glee. 

The meadows are theirs till the sun from the day parts ; 
At last they are happy and joyous and free. 


But one little tot, with great eyes filled with wonder, 
In gentle amaze at undreamed-of delight, 

Runs off to afence of old rails, and crawls under 
To the great patch of daisies that catches her sight. 





THE FRESH-AIR CHILD 


By Elliot Walker 





reading, and the rest of the time to a novel. I remember 
that ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ and ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ”’ were 
two of the novels that we read aloud. While I read the 
girls would sew or rest, some of them stretched out (oh, 
shades of Aunt Penelope!) on the divans and sofas. 

It was a wholesome life and a happy one. After a little 
I could not understand why a teacher’s life in a school had 
always seemed so inexpressibly dreary to me. At least I 
could not understand it until I looked at teachers who felt 
no enthusiasm for their work. It was the originative, the 
creative part of my work that made it so absorbing to me. 
I grew interested in the girls’ characters and development, 
and in devising especial methods to apply to especial cases. 


or 


F ANY one had told me a few years before that I would 
voluntarily give up that most precious time in the whole 
week, Sunday afternoon, to my work I should have been 
politely incredulous, and yet that was exactly what I was 
doing the second winter after I took the school, and for the 
reason that I wanted to. I would put on a tea-gown, and 
lie down with a book on the sofa in my room, knowing 
that before long there would be a knock at my door, and 
that one or more of the girls would come in for a talk. 
Sometimes we would make some tea and have little parties. 
The committee made a rule that not more than six girls 
could come in at a time, a card being put on the outside of 
the door to show when the limit was reached. 

I have often been asked how I managed to be on such 
intimate terms with the girls without detriment to my 
authority. There are two reasons for this. The reason 
why my authority didn’t suffer was that, thanks to self- 
government, I did not have to use it every second: I could 
keep my social and my professional relation comparatively 
distinct. The reason that I won their confidence was 
because I talked on a level with them, instead of down. 
I was their friend because I made them mine. I often 
gave them confidences of my own. I once told a few of 
them about the one love affair of my life (it was so far in 
the past that I didn’t feel sensitive about it), and I fre- 
quently told them stories about my friends. By deliberate 
intention I never ignored the side of life which girls think 
the most about. I talked to them about their relations 
with the men they would meet in the world, about the 
habits and customs of such, about love and marriage, 
about Platonics and flirtations —in short, about the things in 
which they themselves were most interested. 


on 


N SO far as it was possible I gave them my real opin- 
ions, never the opinions that convention decreed it 
best for them to hold. Of course, it was not always possi- 
ble to tell them what I really did think, because I have 
always felt a sense of responsibility toward the prejudices 
of parents in certain matters. I have never felt that I had 
a right to put ideas into their heads of which a conven- 
tionally-minded parent would be sure to disapprove, even 
if I believed myself to be in the right of the matter. I had 
to be watchful in this respect, as I am always inclined to be 
somewhat of an image breaker. I longed, for instance, to 
introduce a different kind of Sunday into my school, but I 
never felt that I had the right to do this. I wanted to 
make Sunday the pleasantest day in the week by allowing 
all kinds of innocent amusements, and thus do my part 
toward diminishing the power of that Puritan spectre, the 
belief, whether acknowledged or unacknowledged, in the 
sinfulness of joy. 1 concluded, also, to abolish the custom 
of saying grace at the table, remembering that children 
do not thank their parents every time they put on a gar- 
ment of their providing. If they did the custom would 
soon grow to be an empty form. 

As might be imagined, the greatest benefit of the self- 
government system was to the girls who served on the 
committee, so much so that I often longed to have irre- 
sponsible ones put on it to see what it would do for them ; 
but, of course, I couldn’t suggest that to the girls. It was 
wonderful how the responsibility developed their charac- 
ters. I was nominally in control of the committee, but my 
office was a sinecure. They never needed any looking 
after. The cares on their shoulders were balance wheel 
enough. They rang the bells, took note of the punctuality 
in the dining-room, saw that the lights were out, and that 
the girls did their work in the gymnasium, inspected the 
rooms, and performed all the little duties that usually 
make the life of the head of a school so full of drudgery. 
It was not drudgery to them: they liked the importance 
of it and the honor that the office conferred. 

As for me, I had an efficient working housekeeper ; one 
of the teachers wrote all my business letters and kept my 
accounts ; one of the maids attended to my wardrobe ; so 
I was never dragged out. I could keep myself fresh for 
my classes and for my intercourse with the girls, which | 
regarded as the most important duty of all. In the studies 
I introduced quite as radical changes as in the school life. 
But this is not the place to tell about them. 
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Like a baby returned to the arms of a mother, 
She flings her small form in the flowers’ embrace, 

And her strange yearning cry the white petals help smother, 
As she presses them close to her warm, tender face. 


With her lap full of daisies, her arms full of daisies, 
Her heart full of daisies, she sits there and cries. 
Of sweet flower tributes it beat all the praises 
That ever were rendered by older ones wise. 


To come up to supper ’twas hard work to get her, 
She wanted to stay with her flowers, she said; 

And we all bent to kiss her and tenderly pet her, 
And wove a white crown for her dear curly head. 


When the two weeks were up, and the good days were over, 
We started to pack in her small, shabby bag 

Her freshly-washed garments ; but daisies and clover 
She had packed to exclude every poor little rag. 
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SS BETTY MALLARD came into the boarding- 
house with the quiet light of discovery in her 
eyes. Seven young ladies looked at her 
expectantly. They always expected some- 
thing from Betty. 
















‘*T’ve seen him,’’ she announced ab- 
stractedly as she unfolded her napkin. 

** Who?’ 

‘* Brede, the new man in Fine Arts. He’s 


big, and clean, and handsome, and of course 
he’ll be worth knowing. I hope some of 
you'll get him. Fancy having a real bred- 
in-the-bone Eastern man here !’’ 
‘* How are they better than other men?’’ asked Louise 
Moxom, who sat next to Betty. 
‘*Not better, my dear; different. 
better hold on themselves, due 
to the fact that it never occurs to 
them to suspect that they may 
be wrong. The nice men we 





They have a little 


The Blue Gown That Wouldn't Fit 


By Frederick M. Smith 




















had a little social life all their own, with cliques and 
‘* crowds ’’ and fraternities. Brede found it all immensely 
interesting. He was charming to everybody, and took as 
much pains to be polite to the country boys who stumbled 
into his classes as if they had been his chums at Harvard. 

Being a healthy young man he tried to get something out 
of the life about him, and when people invited him to places 
he went and had a good time. 

The French professor began it the third week after col- 
lege opened by taking him to the Kappa Beta Chapter 
House to play whist. They stayed till half-past eleven, and 
their hostesses made them chocolate and sang to them. 
Brede had such a good time that the next week he went 
with four other instructors on Sunday afternoon to call. 

There were eight young ladies to receive them. These 
young ladies had been informed of the impending influx of 


had openly, and to their men 
friends, scoffed about the matter, 





know here don’t do things till 
they think whether they are right 
or not. But all the men I ever 
knew East did what they wanted 
to do ; and what they did seemed 
the right thing. You see, they 
are natural.”’ 

‘* Pooh !’’ said Louise, and 
scorn flickered on her lips. 

‘* Then an Eastern man knows 
oftener when a girl wears good 
clothes. Themen here wouldn't 
like you if you didn’t dress well ; 
but half of them don’t know 
that one of their chief reasons 
for liking you is because you do 
dress well.’’ 

‘* Pooh !”’ said Louise again. 
‘* He’s probably a snob who 
doesn’t really know anything, 
but who just thinks he knows.”’ 

‘* Wait and see,’’ said Betty. 


ot 


What she had said of Brede 
was true as far as it went; but 
besides having the virtues and 
some of the faults of the place 
he was born in he was Charles 
Brede, an individual, and he 
prided himself on that. He 
had followed his four years at 
Harvard by two years’ study in 
Europe ; and when, on his re- 
turn, he was offered a lecture- 
ship in the History of the Fine 
Arts at Jordan University, 
although it was not just the 
place he had imagined for him- 
self, he considered it his duty to 
accept. : 

When his friends in Brookline 
heard he was going West they 
lifted their eyes and said, ‘‘ The 
idea!’’ They got out atlases 
and looked up the map of 
Indiana. As they could not 
find the town to which he was 
going, because it was too small 
to be worthy a place, they smiled 
more, and looked skeptical. 
The idea of the exquisite Charles 
Brede, who always looked as 
though he had spent the half 
hour previous betore a glass, 
who helped select his sister’s 
frocks, who hated Monet and 
was not afraid to say so—the 
idea of this young gentleman’s 
going to Indiana tickled them. 

The girls he knew sympa- 
thized with him and told him 
he must send them Indian things 
and bears’ ears; for, of course, 























there were Indians and bears in 
Indiana. They also made him 
pillows ; one young lady put a 
great deal of time and love into a beautiful white 
silk one, upon which she embroidered a crimson 

H. This was that he might carry a little of 
Harvard with him into outer darkness ; perhaps she 

oped, too, that he would carry more than a little 
memory of the girl who worked the H. Brede had 
always shown a desire to be near her, for she was 
extremely good-looking ; but so far his desire had taken 
ho, more definite form than being near enough to watch 
her and enjoy her beauty. People said good looks were 
about all he cared for. 

_Brede accepted all the pillows, and a lot of advice from 
hig mother about being careful of his health and his asso- 
ciates, and went West. He had all the prejudices of the 
man who has been brought up in sight of the big gold 
dome on Beacon Hill. He was not so bad as his sisters, 
who believed that God made Boston first, and worked on 
the rest ot the earth in odd moments when He was resting 
from His more important labor, but he shared many of 
their lears about the place to which he was going. 
he enp — of his fears realized. He had been used 
thes af r S anc picture exhibitions and bathtubs ; he found 
Mselt in a crude little town where there was none of these 
psa pin of the people made fun of his Eastern 
youn¢ FP age boys hooted at his knickerbockers, and 
young girls giggled when he appeared on the street in 
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they nevertheless went to great 
lengths in getting themselves 
up for the occasion. Brede 
wondered how it was he had 
never heard that girls in Indiana 
were so much better looking 
than girls in Boston. The 
climax to this wonder came 
when he was introduced to 
Louise Moxom. 

He saw a tall girl, with a pink 
skin and just a suggestion of 
freckles across a very straight 
and well-shaped nose. She was 
strikingly pretty, and the best 
thing about her was her hair, 
which was a good, honest red, 
such as does you good to look 
at because of the fire in it. She 
had a superb mass, and wore it 
parted at the crown and combed 
down over herears. By chance 
or design (Brede thought the 
latter) she sat with the green of 
the wall-paper making a back- 
ground for her head. Brede 
could have clapped his hands 
for joy at the effect. For a 
moment he looked and won- 
dered ; then he began to talk. 
He was not conscious that he 
cared especially to interest Miss 
Moxom ; he simply wanted an 
excuse for looking her full in the 
face. When the other men 
dragged him away he com- 
jlained bitterly that he had not 
ooked long enough. 
| 

Louise Moxom was a Sopho- 
more. Everybody liked her— 
the men because she was pretty 
and had no very decided preju- 
dices, but was agreeable and 
comfortable to be with; the 
girls because she was good- 
natured and willing. She had 
created a little sensation when 
she came to college. Three 
girls’ fraternities rushed her. 
People had expected her to go 
into Alpha Nu, for her aunt and 
two of her cousins were staunch 
supporters of that ‘‘ frat,’’ but 
suddenly, to the astonishment of 
everybody, Betty Mallard had 
carried her into Kappa Beta. I 
say to the astonishment of every- 
body, but people who knew 
Betty were never astonished at 
anything she did. 

Louise had been more or less 
anxious to meet Brede— partly 


the ‘‘ faculty,’’ and though they 
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because all the college was talk- 





“ HE WATCHED HER COMING DOWN 
THE STAIRS AND WAS AWARE THAT 
HE CARED FOR HER VERY MUCH”’ 








tennis flannels. A less aggressive man might have 
tempered his breeze to the young lamb; but Brede took 
himself seriously and saw no reason to abate his customs 
or compromise his individuality to suit the lagging fancies 
and fashions of Jordan. He went his own way without 
caring what people said ; only perhaps turning his trousers 
up oftener on sunny days, for the fun of it. But withal he 
was pleasant with everybody, and not in the least snobbish. 


ox 


Being that kind of man he soon came to see that the 
West could teach him things; there were plenty of men 
who were worth knowing; and, strange to say, so there 
were women. Jordan was a coéducational school where 
there were about half as many women as men. It wasa 
university at least in its manner of dealing with students ; 
it asked them only to come to its lectures and recitations ; 
for the rest they took care of themselves. They roomed 
with the townspeople or lived in chapter houses, and they 


ing about him; partly to show 
Betty that she wouldn't like him. 
The result was not what she 
had boasted. When Brede two days later asked her 
to go to a football game she accepted with alacrity, 
and felt proud of her distinction. 

It soon became understood among her sisters that 
Louise had a ‘‘ case’’ with the new instructor. By 
the Christmas vacation everybody was talking about 
it; yet Brede had never stopped to reason about the 
matter. He only knew that he enjoyed being with Louise. 
She listened interestedly when he talked about his work ; 
she herself talked about pictures she had seen, and asked 
about others she had heard of. Brede accepted her at his 
own value. Other people would have said that that value 
was high ; but even at the end of the fall term he was by 
no means certain that he liked her as well as a man thinks 

he likes a woman before he asks her to marry him. 
Outsiders felt before he did that it was no ordinary 
‘*rush.’’ Louise, from accepting him as a mere college 
conquest, began to wonder. The possibility that he might 
ask her to marry him made her stop and look at herself. 
She knew that she had come to care about him a great 
deal, and she wondered if he really cared as much for her 
as his actions showed. Of course, she talked things over 
with Betty. She did not always say all that was in her 
heart, but Betty knew blue skies from gray, and she 
drew her own conclusions. The little wandering of 
Louise’s eyes when Brede was in the picture, her growing 
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indisposition to talk about him, and the flush that she had 
when the girls discussed him in her presence, these made 
Betty guess at the big truth. Louise cared —and she cared 
more than she had ever acknowledged. Betty had a thrill 
of pity when she came to this decision, for she knew men. 
But being a young lady who liked to have a hand in things 
it popped into her head that she would learn more about 
Brede. 

She had met him only casually. Things at Jordan are 
so that a man may meet a girl daily for a year and yet 
know very little of her. When a man shows a preference 
for one young lady her sisters usually keep themselves in 
the background. It is not considered ‘‘ nice ’’ to interfere 
with anybody’s hopes. Betty had raved about Brede at 
first, but she had felt in him nothing more than the interest 
of the discoverer, and having sketched his possibilities to 
the other girls she had turned to things more exciting. 
Now it occurred to her that excitement possibly might lie 
in his direction; and that it was not chance alone that 
brought Brede and her together a good deal at the winter 
‘‘open meeting’’ of the Kappa Betas. 


ax 


This ‘‘ open meeting ” is a Saturday night reception to the 
faculty and the fraternity men. From nine to twelve it isa 
crush, with about five men to be entertained by each girl. 
The girl, then, who singles out one man and monopolizes 
him is liable to criticism. Betty did not mind that. She 
danced with Brede; she took him out to have pseudo- 
punch ; she talked to him in a corner. Once they caught 
sight of Louise dancing, and together they raved over her 
hair. 

‘* It’s gorgeous, isn’t it?’’ said Brede. ‘‘ But she has 
to be awfully careful what she wears. In some things she 
looks a queen ; but in some other things ——’’ he shrugged 
his shoulders and looked at Betty for sympathy. She sent 
him off to dance with Louise. 

‘* He isn’t really in love with her,”’ she thought ; ‘‘ he’s 
at the place where the least thing may turn him one way or 
the other. I’ve seen lots of men in that state.”’ 

What Brede thought of Betty was: ‘‘ That Miss Mallard 
is awfully clever. Why haven’t I known her before? I'll 
have to take her to a lecture.” 

He did take her to a lecture, and the girls opened their 
eyes with unvoiced comment. Louise had a twinge of 
jealousy and felt fer a moment that she had a grievance ; 

ut when, the next day, Brede invited her to the term 
social of Delta Delta Phi she forgot her doubt in her joy at 
the invitation. She had taken it for granted that he was 
her property ; his slight deviation had hurt her more than 
she cared to say ; and when he swung back she innocently 
confided her momentary resentment to Betty and begged 
her forgiveness. That young lady smiled easily and put 
her cheek against Louise’s hair. 

‘* You'll trust your old Betty, won’t you?”’ she softly 
purred ; and Louise kissed her. 

Miss Bullen would have been likely to have said that 
Louise was not awake to the real situation, for Louise 
did not know what Miss Bullen knew: that Brede had 
walked in from college with Betty two days in succession. 
She did not know that the more Betty saw of him the 
better she came to understand and to like him. 


on 


It was the afternoon of the thirteenth of February, Miss 
Louise Moxom’s twentieth birthday, and, what was more 
important to the college at large, the day before the great 
term social of Delta Delta Phi. Louise came home 
from her Latin recitation to find a big express package 
waiting her. With a hurry of expectation she plumped it 
down on the floor in front of Betty and cut the strings. 
She paused to prolong the moment of delightful uncertainty 
which envelops a looked-for parcel when you are away at 
college ; then she took off the wrappings and displayed to 
the astonished eyes of her roommate a blue evening gown. 

Louise had been expecting a remembrance from home, 
but she had not dared to hope for anything so timely. 

‘* It’s exactly what I wanted,’’ she said. ‘‘ How do you 
suppose nrother knew? My green’s almost worn out. 
It’s just in time for the social. Isn’t she a dear?’”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Betty, in a tone which was hardly enthusi- 
astic. She puckered her lips and tapped with her fingers 
on the table as she looked critically down on the girl in 
front of her. Louise was bending over the box reading a 
note she had found. She had loosened her hair and one 
of the great plaits had fallen over and was resting against 
the blue stuff. 

It was certainly a very beautiful gown, and Mrs. Moxom 
had thought herself particularly happy when she selected 
it, ‘‘ For,”’ as she said, ‘‘ red-haired people should always 
wear blue.’’ 

Betty looked at the frock with a puzzle in her face, and 
something Brede had said flashed into her mind: ‘‘ Likea 
queen in some things, but in others ——’”’ 

‘* Tf it only fits,’’ said Louise. 

** Yes,”’ said Betty eagerly ; ‘‘ perhaps it won’t. But of 
course it will,’’ she added quickly. 

‘* It’s sure to; our dressmaker hasn’t made a mistake 
yet. And mother would be so disappointed if I didn’t 
wear it now that she’s had it made. She’s awfully particu- 
lar about my clothes.’’ 

It did fit. It fitted without a wrinkle ; the skirt hung to 
perfection ; the sleeves were of the prevailing fashion set- 
ting well over the shoulders and rather tight in the arms. 
Louise was brilliant. Betty assumed interest. 

** We won’t tell any of the girls. I'll surprise’em,’’ said 
Louise. 

That night Betty sat up unusually late over a French 
lesson. It was not the lesson itself that kept her lamp 
burning ; her mind would wander off to a picture of Louise 
and Brede dancing together, Louise radiant in the new 
gown. That she did not like the picture was certain, for 
she crinkled her forehead and bit the end of her pencil, 
as was her habit to do when she was perplexed. Suddenly 
the thing seemed to clear before her ; and she laughed to 
herself as she put her book away. 


ex 


On the afternoon of the next day Miss Bullen was trying 
to write a report on Shakespeare’s Fools. She went 
across the hall to borrow a copy of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” from 
Betty. She knocked with one hand and opened the door 
with the other. Betty was sitting in the window with a 
pile of blue stuff on her lap, and she was using a penknife 
with the scratchy motion one makes when ripping. She 
started a little and her cheeks got pink at the interruption. 

Miss Bullen made known her errand, and while fumbling 
in the bookcase asked irrelevantly : 

‘*Are you going to Delta Delta Phi to-night ?”’ 
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Betty had ceased to work and was staring out of the 
window. She smiled as she said, ‘‘ Beta Delta supporters 
are not wanted.”’ 

‘* Louise is going, isn’t she?”’ 

‘** Oh, yes!” 

‘* Who’s going to take her?” 

** Brede, of course !”’ 

‘*Umph! I thought you were cutting her out ?’’ 

‘* 7!" exclaimed Betty with a clever look of astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ I don’t know what should make you think that.’’ 

‘* I’ve seen you with him a good deal lately.’’ 

‘* Chance !’’ sniffed Betty. ‘‘ He’s in love with Louise.” 

** You never can tell,’’ said Miss Bullen in a tone which 
went far to explain why men were not in love with her. 
Betty didn’t answer, and Miss Bullen left. 

Half an hour later Betty put up her sewing materials and 
got her hat and gloves. She started for the post-office. 
On College Avenue she met Proctor Lee, and a new idea 
struck her. ‘‘ It'll make it more like a plot,’’ she said to 
herself as she beamed on Lee. 

‘* Do you know,” she began with that air of confidence 
which is so dangerous to a young man—‘‘ Do you know, 
you’re just the man I need !’’ 

‘* Yes?’ said the pleased Lee. 

‘* You like to have a hand in little intrigues and you’ve 
helped me before.’’ 

‘* You’re always trying some scheme,’’ said Lee, ‘‘ and 
you're always using us. What is it?’’ 

‘* Will you go up to the chapter house to-night a little 
before seven to eae an hour’s call on Louise? Talk so 
that she will forget all about time. You can do it, you 
know,”’ and here Betty touched Lee in his weak spot. 

He smiled complacently. ‘‘ But 4s 

‘* No buts,” said Betty. ‘‘ If you'll do it for me, all 
right, but you mustn’t ask questions. And perhaps I can 
help you some day.” 

** What are you playing on Louise ?”’ 

Betty rested the tips of her fingers on his arm for just a 
snnad. ‘* T can’t tell you now—but you know me well 
enough to know that my motives are good, don’t you? 
Will you do it for me, and not say that I asked you?”’ 

Lee said ‘* Yes.’’ Not one man in a hundred would 
have said otherwise with Betty’s slim white fingers resting 
on his sleeve. And Betty sighed deliciously as she mur- 
mured to herself: ‘*‘ Now she won’t have a chance to dress 
early, and when she does find it out it will be too late.”’ 


on 


The hands of the little nickel clock pointed to half-past 
seven when Proctor Lee picked up his hat and said he 
‘* must really amble.’””, And Miss Louise Moxom saw the 
end of the terror which had been growing on her for the 
last fifteen minutes ; a terror that he would stay till eight, 
and make her late in dressing. She was supposed to be 
ready at eight, but her experience had taught her that one 
did not always need to be punctual. She sighed thank- 
fully when the door closed on Lee, and ran upstairs quickly 
to get into her gown which was spread out upon the bed. 
Betty was just going out to study with a neighbor, and she 
said ‘‘ good-night’’ with rather exaggerated good humor. 
Louise stopped long enough to say that she was going 
home after the dance to spend the night with Maud Powers. 

She spent more time than usual over her hair, for she 
was determined to look her prettiest. It was ten minutes 
to eight when she put on her waist. Somehow it did not 
go on at all easily. The sleeves pinched, not only at the 
elbows but all the way down the arms. She wriggled and 
twisted, and grew hot with haste. She went to stand 
before the mirror and skewed herself around so as to see 
what was the matter. She couldn’t make out. 

‘* Katharine !’’ she called across the hall to Miss Bullen, 
‘* T wish you’d come and help me with my dress.”’ 

Miss Bullen appeared in a pink wrapper. 

‘* IT wish you'd pull these sleeves around a little. They 
don’t seem to set right.’’ 

Miss Bullen stood off and surveyed her fraternity sister ; 
she went up and tugged at the sleeves ; then she stood off 
again. 

‘* It looks as though they had sewed the sleeves into the 
wrong armholes. Yes, sir! that’s what they’ve done.” 

‘* What !’’ came from Louise in a tone of horror; and 
Miss Bullen laughed. The more she looked the worse the 
sleeves appeared. 

‘* 1 tried it on yesterday and I thought it was all right. 
What am I to do? I can’t wear it this way,’’ said Louise 
doubtfully, half hoping to be contradicted. 

What Katharine did say was: ‘* Of course youcan’t. It 
looks too funny”’ ; and she added innocently, ‘‘ I thought 
Betty fixed it. She was working on it this afternoon.” © 

‘* What do you mean? It’s my new dress, and I didn’t 
know there was anything wrong with it.” 

Miss Bullen scented a mystery. ‘‘ She had it on her lap 
ripping when I came in to borrow a book. I’msure it was 
this because I know the color. She didn’t seem particu- 
larly glad to see me, either. She couldn’t have changed the 
sleeves purposely, could she?’’ and Miss Bullen lowered 
her voice to secrets. 

oe Why ? ”” 

Miss Bullen took the tone of a conspirator : ‘‘ Did it ever 
strike you that Betty cared anything for Mr. Brede?”’ 
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Louise only looked a question. 

**Because,’’ Miss Bullen went on, ‘‘ if Betty cared for 
Mr. Brede, and if she thought he cared for you, it would be 
natural for her not to want you to look well; wouldn’t it?”’ 

‘*Do you mean that Betty changed the sleeves so I 
couldn’t wear the gown ?”’ said the honest Louise slowly. 
** Do you mean that? I don’t believe it.”’ 

‘* The sleeves are wrong; you say they were all right 
yesterday ; I saw Betty ripping that dress; and I’ve seen 
her with Brede a good dal lonely. Those are the facts.” 

Miss Bullen enumerated them dryly in atone of satisfac- 
tion, for she foresaw trouble ; and she liked trouble —for 
other people. 

** She wouldn’t do it,’’ said Louise, struggling between 
loyalty to Betty and the accusing attitude of Miss Bullen. 
But as she saw herself in the glass the awfulness of her 
predicament was borne in on her; awful because she was 
to be defeated of a cherished purpose. Like a burst, the 
conviction that she was being schemed against took hold 
of her, and the trouble was the more bitter when she 
remembered that she had confided her woes to Betty, had 
in a measure put herself into her adversary’s hands. 
Anger at the author of her misery welled up in her heart, 
and she sobbed : ‘‘ If she did it I hate her, I hate her !”’ 

Miss Bullen was losing faith in women as she had long 
ago lost faith in men; but the desire to be in the battle 
and to work against Betty Mallard made her say: ‘‘ Don’t 








waste time crying, Louise. You can’t possibly fix that 
gown now, and if you stay away from the dance you'll be 
playing right into Betty Mallard’s hands. Get ready! 
Haven’t you another gown ?”’ 

** My old green,”’ said Louise. ‘‘ Don’t you think I’d 
have time to change the sleeves in this? It wouldn’t take 
long.”’ 

As if to answer her the big clock in the hall struck eight. 

‘* You'll have to wear the green. Come on, I'll help. 
I knew Betty was a schemer, but I didn’t think she’d do 
this. She Minton on your thinking that the dressmaker 
had made a mistake.”’ 

‘*T hate her,’’ said Louise fiercely ; and then realizing 
what she had said she added slowly, ‘‘ But maybe she 
didn’t do it. I know her better than you do, and she was 
always good. Maybe they weren’t right yesterday.” 

‘* There’s the carriage,’’ said Miss Bullen as she heard 
a rattle of wheels and a grating against the curbing. 


ox 


At the Deita Delta Phi hall as many as thirty young people 
were sitting about on divans, in easy-chairs and in window- 
seats. The young women were radiant, though perhaps a 
little tired ; the young men made only a pretense of fan- 
ning. Away over in one corner of the parlor lying back 
in a green plush chair was Louise Moxom; standing 
beside her, his elbow resting on the chair, his other hand 
toying with a fan, was young Brede. He stood over 
Louise with an air of proprietorship. Her face was flushed 
a little, from dancing, perhaps, and from other things. To 
look at her eyes you would never have thought that three 
hours before she had been weeping bitterly. Her gown 
was a filmy stuff of green with a tiny red spray in it. It 
came up high about the neck. Her mass of red hair 
against the background of dark green plush made her 
look as girls sometimes dream they would like to look. 
Brede took her in with his eyes and felt proud of himself. 

During the first waltz that evening, or perhaps even 
before, when he had stood at the foot of the chapter house 
stairs and watched her coming down to him, he had 
become aware that he cared for Miss Moxom very much. 
He wanted her for his own; he wanted to feel that ie alone 
of all the men who liked her had the real right to be with 
her. And as he led her across the parlors of the hall, as 
he saw her dancing with other men, he became surer and 
surer that she was the one girl in the world whom he cared 
to possess. He had known a great many young women, 
many of them beautiful ; but none had ever quite reached 
out to him as this girl did. 

They had sat out two waltzes together, and in the inter- 
val of breathing, while the other dancers were separated 
from them by the length of the parlor, Brede had told her 
what he felt—had gone down on his knees to her, figura- 
tively speaking. 

Now as he stood over her he was glorying in the sense of 
possession. 

The schottische which came next, and which they very 
selfishly danced together, left them standing near a window. 
Louise, breathless, but happy, sank into an upholstered 
seat and propped herself up with a light blue pillow. 

‘* No,”’ said Brede with the authority of a lover, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t sit there. Those blue things don’t suit you. 
Come over into the big green chair again.” 

‘* What blue things, and why ?”’ and Louise prodded the 
pillow. 

‘* Those blue things. It’s an axiom that a woman with 
your shade of hair must take to heart. Keep away from 
blue. There’s a popular belief that people with such hair 
look well in blue. Generally speaking, nothing is more 
fallacious. J[et’s go over to the green chair.”’ 

Louise dropped the cushion from behind her head; in 
her mind’s eye she saw herself arrayed in a blue gown, 
happy in the belief that it was exactiy suited to her. She 
had a thought of concealment ; then honesty got the better 
of her and she said: ‘‘ But I’ve a blue gown at home, and 
I'd have worn it to-night but x 

‘* But you didn’t,’’ interjected Brede with the fine confi- 
dence of a lover. ‘*‘ You didn’t. You knew it really 
wasn’t the thing.’’ 

Louise looked up at him and laughed: ‘‘ Not many 
people know it, though, and I wouldn’t have believed it if 
anybody but you had told me. Do you think my room- 
mate would know that I ought not to wear blue ?”’ 

‘* T should think so, yes. Miss Mallard impresses me as 
a very wise young woman.’’ 

Louise didn’t answer. She was secretly determining to 
take a course in color harmony. 
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The next morning Betty Mallard opened her eyes to find 
the sun glinting in at the window. With the wide, white 
bed to herself, luxuriating in the sense that it was Saturday, 
and that one might lie as late as one liked, she yawned 
lazily and stretched out her hands till they lay in the path 
of a sunbeam. She looked at the clock and wondered 
vaguely what the day would bring. She was blissfully 
ignorant of the happening in her room the night before, 
and she smiled to herself at her doings. ‘‘ She wouldn’t 
have looked well in it,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ but I couldn't 
tell her so—and such little things decide men.”’ 

As she lay blinking the door opened suddenly, and 
Louise, enveloped in a mackintosh which parted at the 
throat just enough to show her evening gown, came in 
breathlessly. Her cheeks were flushed from walking in 
the morning ; her eyes were bright though there were dark 
circles under them. 

‘* Betty Mallard !”’ she said, ‘‘ did you know that people 
with hair like mine look hideous in blue ?’’ 

The question was so sudden that Betty only stared at 
her. Then it came to her that Louise understood, and 
that explanations would not be necessary. She smiled 
and put out her hand. 

‘* You did know it, and you fixed my dress so I couldn't 
wear it. And you did it for me, and not for yourself as 
Katharine tried to make me believe.’”’ She cast her- 
self bodily on Betty and laid her cheek against Betty’s 
smooth, white throat. ‘‘ You dear, dear old Betty! 
We're engaged ; but I ‘most know we wouldn’t be if it 
hadn’t been for you.”’ : 

Betty hugged her; but Louise suddenly pulled herself 
back and asked: ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me instead of 
going to all that trouble ?”’ : 

Betty’s eyes twinkled: ‘‘ Oh, you never can convince 

eople that they don’t look well in a gown they have 4 
ancy for; and besides, it gave the thing a little air of 
intrigue. You know I’m terribly romantic.”’ 





And Betty blinked at the sun as she thought with conceit 
how easy it was to make men do what you wanted them to, 
if you only knew how. 
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HIS house, at Manchester-by-the-Sea, is one 
of the most interesting and attractive of 
the innumerable beautiful villas that give 





N DESIGNING this house Mr. Little, 
of the architectural firm of Messrs. 
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Little & Brown, sought to obtain both 
\} such a picturesque charm to that famous light and air. Wide windows and door- 
Massachusetts summer resort on the ways lure the sunlight and breezes from 

North Shore. In the interior, as well as 


every quarter, besides imparting a feeling 
of spaciousness to the house. The front, 
with the wide entrance and doorway, the 


large veranda overhead, and the two big 
windows, is artistic. 








the exterior, there is an absolute avoid- 
ance of the conventional, or common- 
place, that so often mars the beauty 
of even the most pretentious houses 
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THE SPACIOUS BILLIARD-ROOM, SHOWING THE WIDE, PROJECTING WINDOW AT THE END, AND THE COZY ROOM ADJOINING 
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LITTLE over eighty years ago a 
detachment of United States 
troops, weary with long voy- 
aging, for they had been 
months on their way by lake 
and river from the distant 
East, entered Fort Crawford, 
a military outpost of the con- 
tinent far beyond the scant 
fringe of frontier civilization ; 
though it was only as far west 
as the present city of Prairie du Chien, in the State of 
Wisconsin. The destination of the troops was a point still 
several hundred miles to the north, where, at the junction 
of the Mississippi and St. Peter Rivers, they had been 
ordered to establish a fort, since famous among military 
posts as Fort Snelling. 

One of the officers of the command was Lieutenant 
Nathan Clark, of the Fifth Infantry. Accompanying him 
was his young wife. She had refused to remain in their 
snug New England home, being both willing and glad to 
face the privations and the dangers of such a journey that 
she might be at the side of her husband. But an hour 
after they reached Fort Crawford, on the morning of the 
first day of july, 1819, a little child was born to them, the 
first white child to be born in all that vast region which 
now comprises the great Northwestern portion of the 
United States. The parents gave to the child the name 
Charlotte, but the officers of the command begged to be 
allowed to add another name, that given by the Indians 
to the river which entered the Mississippi hard by, 
QOuisconsin, since changed to Wisconsin. 


ax 
Early Schooled to Hardships and Dangers 


HE little one’s life seemed all but miraculously spared. 
The mother, stricken with a fever, was sane to care 
for, much less nourish, the tiny babe. With many hundreds 
of miles between them and food supplies, with no medical 
attendance save that of the troop surgeon, who was seldom 
fit for duty until the soldiers had poured cold water over 
him to sober him up from his normal state of intoxication, 
the conditions were far from favorable should an adult fall 
ill; for a baby a few days old they were distressing indeed. 
Musty flour was mixed with sweetened water and tied in 
a bit of coarse cloth, rudely but tenderly fashioned to fit 
the littke mouth, and this was her only food. But, strange 
to say, she throve and bore the rest of the journey, three 
hundred miles by open boat up the Mississippi River, as 
well as any member of the party. 

Day by day fresh dangers beset the little one, but she 
overcame them all, and when months had passed, and 
the stone fortress on the mighty bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi at last had been completed, she was rapidly 
approaching girlhood, a strong and vigorous child, keenly 
alive to the many strange features of her life. Her envi- 
ronment, as she grew toward maidenhood, was quite un- 
usual. Two dominant features of this environment were 
always before her. One of these was military : always the 
soldiers going to and fro; always muskets and drills and 
parades ; never out of sight of the flag. 

Once, however, for a short time, she was too far away to 
hear the call of the horns. The savage wolves had been 
stealing her chickens. In company with her younger 
brother—she herself was not in her teens— and aided by 
one of the soldiers of the post, she had set a huge steel trap 
for the depredators. Ona sharp winter morning they arose 
early, before their parents were awake, and slipped out to 
see what the trap might hold. Unmistakable traces of a 
struggle in the snow indicated the trap had done its duty. 
Looking farther, they found the trail of the wolf, evidently 
an enormous fellow, as he had dragged the heavy trap after 
him. The excitement of the moment ran too high for any 
such humdrum things as caution or foresight or thought of 
danger, so cloakless and hatless the two hardy youngsters, 
bred to exposure, took up the trail and started on a mad 
chase in the starlit dawn far across the wide parade ground 
and on beyond the confines of the post, tracking the wolf 
with eyes keen for such pursuit. 


en 
Trailed a Trapped Wolf at Great Peril 


HEY had gone a mile or more beyond the limits of the 
fort before a pair of consciences suddenly awoke to the 
fact that they were doing that which they ought not to do, 
what even a soldier would not do, for the region was full of 
savages—and dead children, no less than dead men, tell 
no tales. And besides, and what probably hurt them fully 
as much, they were both aware of the stinging cold. So 
happily meeting an Indian boy they told him their story, 
and shouldered the burden of the wolf upon him. He 
went a bit farther on, and, hard by a beautiful cataract, 
famed among the Indians, and suggestive in sentiment to a 
poet who never saw it—the Minnehaha of Longfellow — 
the boy captured the wolf, and the children, with the 
Indian lad dragging the trap in which the wolf was still 
alive, brought their trophy into the post. 

One of the older officers of the post who had a warm 
place in his heart for children, and particularly for brave 
children, advised the young officer—the father of the 
children—to wait until after his morning’s coffee before 
he pronounced penalty upon the daring pair. It is not 
recorded that his mien was especially severe when he 
heard from them the story of their exploit. 

The other leading feature in the environment of the 
young girl was the Indian. Other and strikingly interest- 
ing elements went to make up the stirring life of the frontier, 
but these two features, the soldier and the savage, were 
ever full of a strange fascination. There were thousands 
of Indians in the vast regions round about : some of them 
guileless ; some of them innocent and artless as children ; 
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some of them masters of a rude diplomacy and skilled in a 
finesse not to be despised ; some of them brutal, blood- 
thirsty and savage to the last drop of blood in their treach- 
erous hearts ; some of them steady and constant as the 
stars in their devotion to those who had come so far from 
the home of the great White Father of the East. 


ont 
Dramatic Death of Her Indian Companion 


l WAS the duty of this little post so far from the outside 
world not only to prevent bloodshed as far as possible 
between the two main nations, the Chippewas and the 
Sioux, who had fought each other for centuries, but also to 
see that, so far as was possible, justice should prevail 
between them. A quintette of Sioux braves had brutally 
killed some of the Chippewas, shooting them in their 
teepees while asleep ; pee this, too, just after the conclu- 
sion of a temporary treaty of peace between the two tribes 
-hereditary and implacable enemies. ‘The commandant 
of the post learned the details of the affair, made an inves- 
tigation, and demanded the guilty Sioux, who were at last 
reluctantly given up. As there was no question regarding 
the crime, and as it was wholly unprovoked and brutal, the 
commandant ordered the five Indians over to the Chippewas 
to be dealt with as was found fit. 

One of the Sioux, a stalwart young fellow, a splendid 
specimen of a nation famed for bravery and prowess, was 
an especial favorite of the little girl, He was a master 
hand at fashioning curious toys, slender and swift-shooting 
bows and arrows, and all manner of quaint articles of 
wood and birch bark. Many were the treasures which this 
silent, swarthy, constant friend brought to the feet of the 
little paleface whom he loved. So it was with a heavy 
heart that she heard the decision of the Chippewa council, 
a decision not long in reaching —the gantlet. 

In the distance, far across the flower-decked parade 
ground, stood the line of Sioux waiting for their comrades. 
Opposite them were the Chippewas with their best riflemen 
in readiness, If the prisoners succeeded in reaching their 
friends they were entitled to liberty. One by one the 
Indians sprang forth on their race with death, and one by 
one they were left quivering amidst the summer flowers. 
** Little Six,’’ the friend of the girl who stood watching the 
strange scene from the doorway of her father’s quarters, 
was the last of the five, and the swiftest runner of them all. 
There was an intense hope in her heart, as she watched 
him prepare for the gantlet, that he might in some way be 
spared, but though he withstood one volley she was 
doomed to see her favorite spring into the air, just as he 
reached the goal, and fall dead at the feet of his friends, 
the hands that had wrought her so many curious toys and 
gifts clutching the greensward in the grasp of death, 


Fa | 
Fearless in the Face of Death at Sea 


T WAS not long after this that her father and mother 
decided to visit their old home on a long-deferred leave 
of absence. It was a curious route they took. They went 
from Fort Snelling to New York wholly by water, in order 
to save time; first by keel boat propelled by a crew of 
powerful oarsmen three hundred miles south to Fort 
Crawiord; then by tiny steamer to St. Louis and New 
Orleans ; and then by sailing vessel to New York, nearly a 
month of their sea voyage being passed out of sight of land 
by reason of a great storm. When the ship was tossing at 
the worst the captain ordered the masts cut away so that 
she might float in upon shore hard by and possibly escape 
total destruction. Happily just at that moment the 
Hatteras light was seen, and the storm-tossed ship made 
port in saiety. The parents of the little girl, as well as the 
captain and crew, had given up all hope of life, but the 
child, having no sense of fear, laughed at the seas and 
thought the storm a royal lark. 

When the year 1834 came it was time for the young girl 
to be sent East toschool. She traveled the entire distance 
from Fort Winnebago, on the Fox River, in what is now 
the State of Wisconsin, to Niagara by open boat and 
schooner ; from the latter point by stage coach, canal, 
steamboat, and one of the first railroads constructed in 
the United States on to New Haven. Colonel, afterward 
President, Zachary Taylor was in command at Fort 
Crawford not far from her father’s post, and not long after 
she passed through on her long journey East her parents 
learned of the event which saddened the home of the com- 
mandant, the elopement of his daughter, a winsome lass, 
with Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, afterward the President 
of the Southern Confederacy. She died six months after- 
ward, never reconciled to her parents. 


ox 
Surrendered Her Heart to a Soldier 


Be years were passed in New Haven at the young 

ladies’ school of Miss Apthorpe, one of the leading insti- 
tutions of the times attended by many of the young women 
from the well-known families of the Eastern cities. Her 
return to Fort Winnebago consumed nearly two months, 
and, added to the novelty of the journey, was an occasional 
dash of danger and the spice of adventure. 

The pd pe fortunes of war on the frontier carried the 
young girl to many different places—now this fort, now 
that ; now it was a long journey with the troops through a 
savage region infested with still more savage Indians ; now 
a long tour of the South, visiting some of the older cities 
and towns where she saw more of the social side of military 
life. Here with her parents she was intimately associated 
with such men as Generals Taylor and Jackson, afterward 
Presidents of the United States, and with many others in 
the South, famous as social or political leaders of the nation 
a half century and more ago. This constant change, this 
kaleidoscopic view of a strangely interesting life, could not 
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MRS. VAN CLEVE 


but have made a deep impression, an impression not to be 
eradicated even by the stirring events of her later life. 

In the year 1836, when but sixteen years of age, she was 
married to Lieutenant H. P. Van Cleve, a young officer of 
the regular army, and it was not urtil some time after her 
marriage that she was for any great length of time out of 
hearing of the bugle or out of sight of the flag. Even in 
later years when the war between the North and South broke 
out, and her husband reéntered the service, she again took 
up the army life in the South, as well as at Fort Snelling, 
where her girlhood days had been passed so eventiully. 

When all the days of war were over, when her husband, 
after his long years of successful frontier service, had won 
his eagle ol his star in the war of the Rebellion, the 
Daughter of the Regiment, then a mature woman, entered 
upon the steadily widening activities of her peace-time life. 


ax 
On the Very Verge of Starvation 


ANGERS of new type, and experiences of strange sort, 
met her in the trontier life which she and her husband 
lived for some years after their marriage. ‘They had settled 
upon a farm to try the tilling of the soil. They were far 
removed from friends and even from any community, 
other than the small setthements scattered here and there 
over the new territory of the great West. Some idea of 
the conditions which surrounded them may be found in au 
experience which befell them during their first year. The 
winter had been unusually long and severe, and their store 
of provisions ran low. It was a long distance to the near- 
est base of supplies, and communication with the outside 
world had been cut off. Added to the other features a 
band of Indians was in the neighborhood, and these Indians 
were by no means as friendly as might have been wished. 
One night they broke into the granary where their wheat 
was stored and stole as much as they wished. 

In doing this a large amount of broken glass became 
mixed in with the wheat which the Indians left, so for many 
days, amidst much merry story-telling and many a joke and 
laugh, in spite of the serious situation, the family gathered 
about a large table in the centre of their main living-room 
and spent the short winter days picking over the wheat, 
kernel by kernel, in order to free it from the pieces of 
glass. For this wheat stood between them and starvation, 
and none of its precious kernels must be lost. ‘Their stock 
of flour had long since wasted away, as had the greater 
part of their food supplies, so they boiled and ate the 
wheat without grinding. Relief reached them just in time 
to prevent a sad ending to the experience. 

The frontier life was succeeded by that of the city, and 
here, though the experiences were wholly different in type, 
they remained full of interest, for it was her lot to be 
always in the midst of marked activities. 

To-day, well on to a century since the little babe was 
born, she lives a tranquil life, an aged woman but with 
mental powers strong and keen, and with an interest in the 
affairs of the world both marked and constant. It seems 
quite past belief that the region which, until the little 
Daughter of the Regiment was born, had never known the 
birth of other than the children of the savages, has increased 
since her birth to a vast empire, having a population of 
more than seven millions of people, a region but just be- 
ginning to appreciate its own strength. [It seems even more 
wonderful that the first person born in so large and popu- 
lous a region should still be alive and strong in her interest 
in all that makes for the advancement of the nation. 


or 


The Autumn Days of an Eventful Life 


RS. VAN CLEVE has a charming personality, her fine, 
strong eye and expressive face eloquent of the woman- 
hood within. Wherever and however her life has been 
passed — whether on the frontier, never absent from = mili- 
tary scenes, as a pioneer amidst the hardships inseparable 
from the career of those who gave civilization to the great 
West, as an instructor in a Western institution of learning, 
or in the still larger sphere of city life—it has ever been 
a life of activity, a life devoted with unselfishness to the 
uplift of others. In every sort of philanthropic work, 
especially in all forms having the advancement of women for 
a governing motive ; in the wide field of missionary effort, 
either at home or gathering information in long voyaging 
in the Pacific; in advocacy of all manner of movements 
suitable for the voice and pen of woman, and tending to 
the general betterment of the community ; in all particular 
and definite enterprises for the aid of the distressed and the 
protection and saving of the fallen of her sex, this woman 
has been a steadfast and commanding figure. 

It is interesting to note that, with her gallant husband, 
since deceased, she celebrated, more than a decade and a 
half ago, her golden wedding. It has been no ordinary, 
humdrum life which this sweet-faced old lady has lived. 
Not only is it a wonderful life in that, as noted, she is the 
first white person born in a region larger than a block 
of central Europe, embracing the German Empire, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, a region which has grown in her lifetime from a 
wilderness to an empire, but it is a life which has been 
thronged with stirring events, oftentimes following one 
another with striking and dramatic power, events inter- 
woven with the great epochs of the West, some of them 
sparkling with the brilliancy of notable social functions, 
others rich in the pomp and glory of arms, still, others 
throbbing with the mad beat of the heart of savage life. 

A vivid, picturesque, brilliant life ; and yet, should you 
meet this white-haired old lady at her home in Minneapolis 
you would find her, as ever throughout her long life, the 
same unassuming, earnest, devoted woman, ever eager to 
do all within her power for the furtherance of the interests 
of those with whom she comes in contact, ever ready with 
voice or pen to set forward the standard of the world. 

























HEN Frederick Sargent, of Chicago, re- 
ceived the invitation from Frank Wheaton 
to become, simultaneously, the dinner 
guest of the Wheatons and the target for 
the attractions of their fair and wealthy 
Philadelphia cousin, Edith Moore, who, 
with her father, Was visiting them, he 
mentally determined to do nothing of the 
kind. After descanting upon the various 
unrivaled qualities of his cousin, Wheaton 
said to him: 

‘* T tell you, Fred, you will fall over head 
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A Daughter of Adam 


By Albert Judson Fisher 
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and ears in love 
with that girl before you have 
known her a month. If not, 
I’ll be greatly surprised.” 
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‘** But it must come on her mother’s side, and not mine’ 
since my own father came here directly from Wales. 
Edith has aspirations for the Colonial Dames and the 
Daughters of the Revolution, not to mention an authentic 
standing among the F. F.’s of Philadelphia.” 
‘* What was her niother’s name?’’ 
-* ** Wheaton; Abby Wheaton. My wife’s father’s name 
was Nathan M. Wheaton; and his father was Charles 
Vheaton. This is as far back as we can carry it. I will 


pay you one hundred dollars for each direct ancestor 


which, in tracing back, you shall be able to add to the 
four generations, including Edith, which I have just given 
you. Is that a fair proposi- 
tion?” 

‘*No,’’ said Sargent, ‘‘ it 








‘* Never in the world!’’ 
answered Sargent. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because by the time I find 
myself getting in over my shoe- 
tops, and long before my head 
is submerged, I shall flee the 
deadly companionship. No,”’ 
continued Sargent with a sigh ; 
‘*]T think the worst purgatory 
that could be devised would be 
for a penniless vagabond like 
myself to be in love with 
the adorable girl you’ describe 
your cousin to be ; the daughter 
of a several-times millionaire 
at that. No; excuse me, 
please. I couldn’t afford it.”’ 

Yet, despite his decision not 
to tempt Fate, here was 
Sargent at the appointed hour 
upon the Wheaton veranda, 
rmging the door-bell. 


ox 


On going he had determined 
to stay after dinner only long 
enough to meet the require- 
ments of etiquette. He re- 
pented, and, regardless of 
etiquette, prolonged his stay 
until nearly midnight. He had 
laughed at the idea of his fall- 
ing in love with any one on 
that occasion; and then that 
was the very thing he pro- 
ceeded to do. He was not 
quite willing to admit it, even 
to himself; but as he sat 
in the music-room of the 
Wheatons’ chatting vivaciously 
with the modest, brown-cyed 
Philadelphia maiden, whom he 
seemed to have known for a 
lifetime, so little of restraint 
was there between them, and 
as he listened to her rich and 
sympathetic voice in some old 
song that stirred the heart, the 
feeling gradually grew upon 
him that life without love in it 
was a very empty and undesir- 
able sort of thing. 

As Sargent, homeward 
bound, turned into Dearborn 
Avenue, he was constrained to 
remark to himself: ‘* She is a 
mighty attractive girl, and no 
mistake.”’ ' 

He said this more than once 
before he reached the river. 
Then, as the elevated train 
rumbled toward his unpreten- 

















isn’t. The work is not worth 





it and I would not accept such 
a price.” 

** But if I am satisfied you 
ought to be.”’ 

** It would seem so, wouldn’t 
it? I have no fear but that I 
can produce results; but you 
do not realize what you are 
offering. It means more 
money than you think.”’ 

‘* The more the better ; and 
I will pay you one hundred 
apiece for every one of them. 
And bear in mind that I would 
like some of the most promis- 
ing lines traced back to the 
farthest limit possible. 
Philadelphians are great people 
for old stock and first famil 
descents ; and I believe Edith 
has as good blood as the best 
of them.”’ 

‘* Well, I will discover some 
of them, anyhow,”’ said Sargent 
confidently, ‘* but I will not 
accept your terms.”’ 

‘* What do you think would 
be right, then?’’ inquired Mr. 
Moore. ‘‘ I am ready to stand 
by my proposition.”’ 

‘* But lam not ready to have 
you. I am willing to accept 
this : For whatever line I shall 
succeed in running back the 
farthest I am to receive one 
hundred dollars for each gener- 
ation I find ; but for all others 
of her direct ancestors whom I 
shall discover | shall receive 
ten dollars each. Will that be 
satisfactory?”’ 

‘* Perfectly so, providing you 
are satisfied. But | do not con- 
sider ten dollars any price at 
all.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t know what he 
has promised me,’’ Sargent 
said to himself as he wended 
his way homeward. ‘‘ If I do 
not make enough out of this 
to help me to something better 
than space-filling for the news- 
papers it will be because | do 
not know the indexes to the 
Newberry Library.”’ 

ox 
Because Sargent, soon after 
the foregoing interview, re- 
* ceived from the Wheatons an 
invitation to make one of a box 
party at a play, was really no 
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tious rooms, he remarked to 
himself: ‘‘ Fred Sargent, you 
are a fool.’’ 

He was again the impecuni- 
ous newspaper scribbler. The 
sweet, winsome girl he had left over near Washington 
Square was a millionairess. By the time he turned the 
latchkey in his own door he sighed and muttered : ‘* Fred 
Sargent, you are an idiot!” 

He promised himself solemniy that he would see her as 
seldom as possible, and would be extremely guarded when 
in her presence. But hardly had the next morrow’s sun 
risen before it found this same circumspect Sargent casting 
about for some excuse to repeat his call at the Wheatons’ ; 
and he soon flattered himself that he had found a sufficient 
one to serve. 

‘What are you working on now?” Frank Wheaton 
had asked him the previous evening when, for a few 
moments, they were alone. 

‘A genealogical hunt for a gentleman who has more 
cash than known ancestors. He is in search of the latter, 
and I of the former.” 

_* Why, that is just what troubles my Uncle Moore,” 
Frank had re plied with much interest. ‘‘He will fall en 
your neck when he finds that you know anything about 
family ancestors.” : 

‘" Why is he so interested ?”’ 

‘“ Chiefly on Cousin Edith’s account. Perhaps you can 
unearth something for him. He is so absorbed in the 
subject that he wouldn’t haggle about the terms, either.”’ 

‘’ What is the original family stock ?’”’ Sargent asked. 

‘Stock! He doesn’t know whether it is Scotch, Irish 
or Hottentot; except that, so far as tradition goes, 
the family has always been white. But he thinks he 





OKAWN BY C. ALLAN GILBERT . 


“*EDITH HAS ASPIRATIONS FOR THE COLONIAL DAMES AND 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION’” 


coincidence Edith was there to greet him, which she did 
in. a most cordial manner. 

Was Mr. Moore in this evening ? . 

‘Papa? Oh, yes; and he will be very glad indeed to 
see you. Cousin Frank has been telling him how given 
you are to matters of ancestry.” 


oot 


So Frank Wheaton, followed by Edith Moore and his 
sister Nell, conducted Sargent into the library and the 
presence of Mr. Moore. 

‘* Uncle, if there is any man who can tell us whether we 
ever had any ancestors, and who they were, Mr. Sargent 
is the man,’”’ was Mr. Wheaton’s introduction. 

‘*This is not the first time my nephew has advanced 
that opinion, Mr. Sargent ; so perhaps it may be well to 
take you into consultation.” 

‘* Tf fear Frank may have said more than the facts will 
warrant,’’? Fred replied. ‘‘ However, I have had some 
success in apprehending forebears, and if my services can 
be of any value to you I shall be only too glad to place 
them at your disposal.”’ 

‘* Only on condition that you are willing to be well paid 
for anything you may bring to light. Results are what I 
am after, and for them I shall insist on paying liberally.’’ 

‘* How far back can you carry the Moore line?’’ Fred 
asked. 

‘* What I am looking for is American ancestry for that 
young lady,’’ Mr. Moore replied, nodding toward Edith. 


cretion to the winds and walk 
deliberately into the jaws of 
temptation. But he did. The 
play undoubtedly was good. 
But it is even questionable if 
Fred could have told whether it was ‘‘ Richard III’ or 
‘* The Forty Thieves.” 

The one thing that he really did know was that immedi- 
ately in front, and within four feet of him, was a face with a 
profile like that of Helen of Troy —judging from what he 
knew of Helen—with a transparent skin as pink and 
white as a sea-shell, with a wealth of glinting chestnut hair, 
like a crown of glory; and with great, expressive eyes, 
which, when turned upon him, sent ecstatic creepings and 
thrills clear down to his toes. And when, on the return 
from the theatre, he had occupied a seat in the carriage 
with this dainty divinity, and had said to her a few of the 
things which he thought, and had thought ten thousand 
things which he had not dared to say, he returned to his 
‘*roost,”’ as he designated his humble apartments, deep 
in love—and in despondency. Had Edith Moore not 
had a dollar he would have been in the seventh heaven. 

Thenceforth Sargent’s days and nights were spent in the 
making of wise resolutions, which, however, he had no 
expectation and little intention of keeping. His working 
hours were devoted assiduously to research in the tomes 
of the Newberry and Public Libraries; but the evenings 
found him pretty regularly at the North Side home, for the 
purpose, as he assured himself, of comparing notes with 
the Moores relative to the matrimonial alliances, children 
and so on, of the Wheatons of other days. These genea- 
logical consultations, it may as well be confessed, were 
held principally with the daughter, and the growing 
urgency for their recurrence at shorter intervals became 
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somewhat noteworthy ; so much so, indeed, that Frank 
Wheaton remarked to his sister : ; 

‘* Nell, I promised Fred Sargent that he would be in 
love with Edith before he had known her a month. He 
laughed at me then ; but if my prophecy is not being ful- 
filled then I don’t know a sure thing when I see it.”’ 

The genealogical work progressed finely. The skein 
unraveled beautifully under the experienced methods 
which Sargent brought to his aid, and ancestors multiplied 
in number as the family lines were followed out. 

But there came a time when further headway seemed 
shut off. He had run most of the leads back to the origi- 
nal settlers in America at the beginning of the good old 
Colonial days. The Wheaton direct line he had chosen, 
from which, if possible, to secure his longest record, 
which, at one hundred dollars a generation, he cherished 
a faint hope might mean much to him, both in funds 
and future happiness. Through fifteen generations of 
Wheatons and Bowens he had carried the line to an Evan 
ap Bowen, son of Llewelyn of Wales. Following back this 
royal Welsh line he had reached successfully Gwynfared 
Dyfed, the bard prince of the ninth century. Being able to 
proceed no further he finally bethought him of a Welsh 
clergyman in Memphis, Doctor Williams, a former friend 
of his father, to whom he wrote for information concerning 
the poetically inclined Gwynfared and his stock. & 


on 


‘* Consult ‘ Nichol’s Annals of Wales’ and the ‘ Gale 
Castle Manuscripts,’’’ was the answer, which, for a time, 
was all-sufficient, and the work went bravely on. Through 
twenty-two generations behind Gwynfared Dyfed he came 
to Beli Mawr, King of the Britons one hundred years 
before Christ. Another pause, and another letter to 
Memphis anent his ancient majesty, Mr. B. Mawr. 

‘Try ‘ Warrington’s History of Wales’ ”’ came back 
from his friend in need ; and again Sargent found his feet 
upon the genealogical highway. Should he get no further 
he congratulated himself upon already having followed the 
line past the beginning of the Christian era; which, he 
flattered himself, was a better showing than some families, 
even in Philadelphia, could make. But he did get further, 
** Dun’s Golden Grove Manuscripts ’’ and other authorities 
opening a long pathway for him, which he pursued with 
unflagging zeal and gratifying success. 

One evening at the Wheatons’ Sargent requested the 
privilege of a private interview with Mr. Moore, and once 
in the library Fred placed upon the table some large, 
closely written charts, together with numerous volumes 
which he had brought with him. 

‘* This looks like business,’’ remarked Mr. Moore 
cheerily, as he inspected an extensive diagram which 
Sargent handed him. ‘‘ What's this?” 

‘* Those are a few of them,’’ said Fred. ‘‘ I regret that 
they are not all there ; but these may do to start with,” 

Mr. Moore examined the sheet carefully. 

‘* All those names you see there are ancestors of Miss 
Edith, through her mother,’’ Sargent explained. 

‘What! All ancestors of my wife?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Moore in astonishment. ‘* Then you must mean collateral 
ancestors as well as direct.”’ 

‘* No; direct, every one of them. These, besides many 
more whom I have been unable to find.” 

‘* Why, here must be five hundred, at least,’’ said Mr. 
Moore, opening out the chart. 

‘** Nearly twice that number.”’ 

‘* But how many ancestors is one supposed to have in 
this country ?”’ 

‘* It depends, of course, wholly upon how long since 
one’s ancestors came to this country. You seem to have 
had only two yourself; whereas, through her mother, your 
daughter has had ten generations in America on nearly all 
maternal lines.”’ 

** How many would there be in ten generations? I never 
looked into it.’’ 

‘* It is simple enough,’’ Fred replied. ‘‘ Every person 
has two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 

arents, and so on, doubling in number every generation, 

en generations give one, therefore, two thousand and 
forty-six direct ancestors. Confining the search to Miss 
Edith’s mother’s side of the family, of course, divides 
this two thousand and forty-six by two, leaving one 
thousand and twenty-three to be searched for.”’ 


ax 


‘* Is that a fact? Well, well! I never had imagined it.’”’ 

‘* This number is reduced where there are double lines 
of descent which duplicate ancestors, thus cutting off, in 
your daughter’s case, eight. There are two lines I am 
yet unable to trace, which leave us short one hundred and 
ninety-two. Adding together these undiscovered ones, 
the eight duplicates from double lines of descent, and the 
first three supplied me by yourself, makes a total of two 
hundred and three. Subtracting this number from one 
thousand and twenty-three, which is the whole number of 
her maternal forebears of ten generations, leaves eight 
hundred and twenty, which I have found and have fully 
verified. Their names are before you upon that sheet.” 

** Well, lam amazed. I didn’t suppose one had two 
thousand ancestors since Adam. And you have found 
eight hundred and twenty in ten generations ?’’ 

‘** And on one side of the family only,” Sargent said. 
‘*T am ready to make good my claims to their authen- 
ticity.’’ 

** Well, my young friend, you are clever. So I owe you 
ten dollars apiece for these, eh? Why, that is over eight 
thousand dollars! That isn’t so bad, is it?’’ 

‘*On the contrary, it is very good indeed, from my 
standpoint. But you should remember that had I been 
willing to accept your own terms, of one hundred dollars 
each, this account would be over eighty thousand dollars.’’ 

“So it would ; so it would,” said the millionaire, rum- 
pling his hair in bewilderment, and laughing. ‘*‘ I cannot 
reasonably object, so long as you have saved me about 
seventy-two thousand dollars. And you shall have every 
ounce of the pound of flesh, too. [ stand by whatever 
agreement I make, this one included.’’ 

‘** He doesn’t have to think so long of eight thousand 
dollars as I do of eight cents,”’ thought Sargent as he saw 
how readily the Philadelphian accepted the situation. 

‘* You have the results all right, that is certain. But to 
think if anything serious had happened to some one male 
or female of this long procession of ancestors, where would 
my daughter be to-day ?”’ 

** Probably nowhere, sir,”’ said Fred laughing. ‘‘ She 
would not exist—not in the person of Edith Moore.” 

‘* According to your reckoning, any one living to-day 
must have had, from Adam down, a million or more of 
direct ancestors.”’ 
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** A million of them, or one hundred millions, would not 
be a drop in a shower,’’ Fred answered. ‘*‘ The facts are, 
if there were no double lines of descent to interfere with 
this geometrical progression, whose constant ratio is two, 
your daughter, who is just one hundred and twenty-one 
generations removed from Adam and Eve, would——”’ 

‘*One hundred and twenty-one © grandmothers ! 
Nonsense! What are you talking about ?”’ broke in Mr. 
Moore. 

‘* No; not one hundred and twenty-one grandmothers, 
proceeded Fred imperturbably; ‘* not exactly. But say 
one mother and one hundred and twenty grandmothers, 
and there you would have it precisely correct.”’ 


on 


P . * 
‘* And so Adam is my deugter’s one hundred and 
twentieth grandfather, eh? Pefhaps, then, you may have 
discovered that gentleman’s coat-of-arms.”’ 

‘* He is reputed to not have had a coat of any kind, I 
believe,’’ Fred answered good-naturedly, ignoring the 
sarcasm of the remark. ‘‘ But here, Mr. Moore, is the 
evidence of what I have been talking about,’’ he said, pro- 
ducing a narrow roll of paper, which the elder gentleman 
slowly unrolled and inspected. ‘‘ That is a sim line of 
descent of your daughter from Adam and Bye.” 

‘* Have you an idea, because | live on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, instead of on the shores of Lake Michigan, that 
you can fool me?’’ the Philadelphian asked warily, his eye 
slowly traveling down the long line of names. 

‘* | trust, sir, that | am above trying to fool any one, at 
least regarding a thing of this sort, which is to me far 
more a matter of business than of sport or curiosity. You 
may recall something of the business aspect of the case,’’ 
Sargent replied, a bit nettled. 

** | think I do, now that you mention it. I believe you 
were to receive something for each generation of the long- 
est line which you should discover.” 

‘* Precisely ; one hundred dollars per generation.’’ 

‘* And you bring to me a list of sixscore names, many 
of them wholly unpronounceable, and wish one hundred 
dollars apiece & them. Is that it?”’ 

‘** 1 have simply acted upon your own suggestion, and 
have accomplished what you insisted that you desired. If 
I have accomplished too much, blame history for it and 
not me. As to the money, I have only to say that what I 
have submitted to you is undoubtedly genuine ; but that 
until you yourself think it so I shall decline to receive any 
money from you wha.ever.” 

‘** But what proofs have you that this line of descent has 
anything genuine about it?’’ his listener asked. 


or 


‘* That, sir, is a fair question, and I expected to be asked 
it; and so came equipped with the evidence for you to 
read with your own eyes, and take my word for nothing. 
The first twelve generations are from the Bible genealogies, 
and you, being a churchman, will not question, | presume, 
their credibility. These other books, which show the 
unbroken continuity of this line, while laying no claim to 
inspiration, are accredited by scholars with historic authen- 
ticity. When you have examined them [ think you will 
not wish to challenge their reliability.”’ 

Mr. Moore again inspected the roll of names, and this is 
what he read : 


1. Adam 42. Antonius 83. Meirig 

2. Seth 43. Haedd 84. Coel 

3. Enos 44. Denfarch 85. Lies Lleusa Mawr or 
4. Cainan 45. Dodion Lucius 

5. Mahalaleel 46. Difn Moelmud 86. Nynyaw 

6. Jared 47. Beli 87. Teathvalit 

7. Enoch 48. Gwrgan 88. Teudrig 

8. Methuselah 49. Cuhelyn 8g. Meurig 

g. Lamech so. Sitsyllt go. Arthurys 

10. Noah 51. Dan gt. Eliwri 

11. Japheth 52. Morydd g2. Arthvael 

12. Javan 53. Elidr 93. Rhys 

13. Septem 54. Gerant 94. Howell 

14. Cyprus 55. Cadell 95. Owen 

15. Brutus 56. Coel 96. Bliguyrd 

16, Silvius 57. Porex g7. Arthvael 

17. Saturnus 58. Ceryn gs. Merig 

18, Jupiter 59. y toe bl gy. Pwyll Penderig 

19. Dardan 60. Urien 100, Gwynfared Dyfed 
20, Euricthonus 61. Ithel ror. Cuhelim 

21. Troes 62. Clydawg 102. Gwrwared 

22. Assarachus 63. Clydo 103. Gwylym 

23. Capias 64. Gorwst 104. Einion Vaur 

24. Anchises 65. Meirion 105. Owen 

25. Atneas 66. Bleiddydd 106. Llewelyn 

26. Ascani 67. Caphydd 107. Evan ap Bowen 

27. Silviusus 68. Owen 108. Gwylym Bowen 

28. Brutus 6g. Sitsyllt 109. Owen Bowen 

29. Locrinus 7o. Arthvael 110, Sir James Bowen 
30. Madoc 71. Eidiol 111. Mathias Bowen 

31. Mymbyr 72. Rhidion 112. James Bowen 

32. Evrog 73. Rhydderch 113. Richard Bowen 

33. Brutus Tariaulas 74. Saul Benisel 114. Alice (Bowen) Wheaton 
34. Lleon 75. Pur 115. Ephraim Wheaton 
35. Ryn Baladr 76. Capoir 116. Daniel Wheaton 
36. Bleiddydd 77. Monagan 117. Nathaniel Wheaton 
37. Ragaw 78. Beli Mawr 118. Charles Wheaton 
38. Cynydd 79. Lludd 119. Nathan Miller Wheaton 
39. Rhiwallon 80. Tenesan 120. Abby (Wheaton) Moore 
40. Grwst 81. Cynvelyn 121. Edith Moore 

41. Seriot 82. Gwierydd 


ox 


** Have you any knowledge of the persons listed here ?”’ 
Mr. Moore finally asked. 

** Oh, yes. The Bowens and Wheatons were among the 
first settlers in this country, and contributed several who 
bore arms during King Philip’s Indian War of 1675-6, and 
in the American Revolution one hundred years later. The 
military services of these men establish Miss Edith’s eligi- 
bility to both the patriotic societies to which she aspires. 
Concerning the historic Llewelyn of Wales (No. 106) you, 
of course, need no information from me. His great- 
grandfather, Gwylym (No. 103), lived in 1227 A. D., 
whose grandfather, Cuhelim (No. 1or), Prince of Dyfed, 
was son of the great bard prince, Gwynfared Dyfed, of 
1038 A. D. The latter was descended in the eleventh 
generation from Meurig (No. 89), King of Dyfed, who, 
through eleven other generations, was from Beli Mawr 
(No. 78), who ruled, King of the Britons, a century before 
Christ. He came of a long line of Briton Kings and 
Princes, among them King Elidr (No. 53), sixth in descent 
from Beli (No. 47), the Briton King who conquered the 
Romans. 

‘** Running still back nineteen generations brings us to 
Brutus (No. 28), Britain’s first King, who went from Italy 
twelve hundred years after the Deluge mentioned in 
Scripture, about the time of Joseph’s death in Egypt, 
and seventy-five years before the birth of Moses. This 
Brutus was great-grandson of Aineas (No. 25), hero of 
Virgil’s A“neid. Back thirteen generations from A<neas, 
and across the Adriatic Sea, we come to Javan (No. 12), 
son of Noah’s youngest son, Japheth, from whom all the 
Caucasian races are descended, Regarding the children 





of Javan it is said in Genesis, ‘ By these were the isles of 
the Gentiles divided in their lands.’ In fact, Greece was 
anciently called Javan, after the progenitor of the Greeks. 
The rest of the line, from the Deluge back, is Bible history, 
Seth being the youngest son of Adam and Eve.”’ 

‘* Well, | am dumfounded. But you certainly seem to 
know of what you are talking,’’ the Philadelphian finally 
responded, laughing in his perplexity. ‘‘ Never had I 
supposed it possible to trace such a descent. Has any one 
else ever laid claim to a similar line ?’’ 

** Oh, yes; the Irish parliamentarian, Dillon, for exam- 
ple, who traces to Adam through Milesian ancestry. The 
genealogists give to his line and to this Welsh one equal 
credence. The royal family of England traces directly 
from Adam along the Scotch and Irish lines. I have had 
a double motive tor wishing to satisfy myself of the credi- 
bility of the line presented you, since I discovered it to be 
my own line as well as Miss Edith’s.”’ 

** You are related, then?’’ 

‘* Remotely. Eight generations back we had a common 
ancestor, Alice Bowen, who married a Wheaton. She had 
two sons, Christopher and Ephraim. Your daughter is 
descended from Ephraim ; | from Christopher.”’ 

‘* Well, it certainly is most extraordinary how things 
come about. But you appear to have the evidence, and | 
am forced to agree with you that if the books are wrong 
it is not your fault. I shall have to admit that you were 
right when you said I didn’t know what I was getting into.”’ 

‘* T imagine this will establish your daughter among the 
‘ first families’ without question,’’ said Sargent. 

‘*T should say it would! And now all I have to ask 
further is, that you figure up my account. [| wish to know 
whether, when you have been settled with, it will be 
necessary for me to file a petition in bankruptcy,”’ and Mr. 
Moore smiled grimly at the humor of the situation. 


on 


** One hundred and twenty-one generations at one hun- 
dred dollars each is twelve thousand one hundred dollars. 
From this, subtracting four hundred for the four genera- 
tions which you yourself supplied to me, leaves eleven 
thousand seven hundred dollars. Add to this the eight 
thousand two hundred dollars for the eight hundred and 
twenty other ancestors of Miss Edith, discovered by me, 
at ten dollars each, and the total of your indebtedness to 
me is nineteen thousand nine hundred dollars.”’ 

‘* Well, if figures don’t lie that must be correct’’ ; and 
producing a check-book Mr. Moore began dating a check. 

Sargent was somewhat startled. He had not thought of 
such prompt action and was hardly prepared for it. 

**One moment, please, Mr. Moore. | would like a little 
talk with you if you are willing.”’ 

The older man laid down his pen and waited. 

‘*T realize, Mr. Moore, that that sum is a great deal of 
money, though perhaps not so much to you as to a great 
many. But to me it would mean everything —a start in 
business life, fulfillment of long-cherished ambitions, per- 
haps my lifelong happiness, and possibly not mine alone.”’ 

** You have done the work, and there is no reason why 
I should not carry out my part of the agreement.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’”’ continued Sargent, ‘‘ | have the right 
to say whether | will receive the money ; and this [| must 
decline to do, except on one condition.”’ 

** What is the condition ?”’ 

‘* That I shall receive, along with it, your full consent to 
amend, if it can be satisfactorily done, the latter part of 
your daughter’s genealogy’? ; and he handed Mr. Moore 
a small sheet of paper which read as follows : 

Alice Bowen Wheaton had two sons, 
Christopher Wheaton Ephraim Wheaton 
Christopher Wheaton, Jr. Daniel Wheaton 
Sarah Wheaton Kent Nathaniel Wheaton 
Ebenezer Kent Charles Wheaton 
Sarah Kent Swan Nathan Miller Wheaton 
Mary Swan Sargent Abby Wheaton Moore 

Frederick Sargent married Edith Moore. 

The millionaire studied the sheet intently for a few 
moments, until suddenly he noted its somewhat remark- 
able close. Then, dropping his hand to the table, he 
stared at Sargent in blank astonishment. 


ort 


It is needless to chronicle the long conversation that 
followed. Fred pleaded his cause to the best of his ability. 
Meanwhile he steadfastly refused compensation for his 
services unless accompanied by matrimonial encourage- 
ment. 

** Should you refuse me the latter,’’ he said, ‘‘ I must 
refuse the former ; for if to be used for any other purpose 
than to enable me to make Edith my wite I should con- 
sider it as fruitful of no real happiness.”’ 

The interview finally ended, much to Sargent’s satisfac- 
tion, by Mr. Moore saying : 

‘* Your course compels me to recognize that you are 
an honorable man, Mr. Sargent, or you would not have 
waited for my decision before asking my daughter’s. 
And if she is to be taken from me that is the kind of a 
man | would wish her to love and be loved by. You 
have my consent, if you can gain hers ; and you doubtless 
have some idea of what you have to expect from that 
quarter.” 

Fred wanted to throw his arms about the sedate, digni- 
fied gentleman and waltz him around the room. 

‘*And now,”’ said Mr. Moore, ‘* this other little matter 
may as well be attended to’’; so again producing the 
check-book he filled out a check and handed it to Sargent. 
It was for twenty thousand dollars. 

‘* This is too much,”’ said Fred quickly; ‘‘ one hun- 
dred dollars too much.”’ 

‘*T know that it is a littke more than was agreed upon, 
but the patriotic society credentials you found for the child 
will make up the difference. As that was one of the chiet 
things desired, we may as well make it even money.’’ 

When Sargent reached his own apartments he drew 
from his pocket the twenty-thousand-dollar check, to 
make sure he had not been dreaming. Even as he gazed 
upon it the Goddess of Liberty, engraved thereon, seemed 
slowly to wink an eye at him, and then her features grad- 
ually took on the adorable lineaments of Edith Moore. 

One of the most detestable persons in the world is the 
‘* [-told-you-so”’ fellow, who bobs up perennially after 
each political campaign. This may be said, as well, of 
the same sort of individual who recalls his prophecies in 
the wake of a matrimonial campaign. Frank Wheaton 


did not do this, but at the close of a wedding service in 
Philadelphia, some months later, at which he officiated as 
best man, he took occasion to remark quietly to Fred and 
Edith, as he proffered them his cousinly congratulations, 
that he felt great relief of mind to find that his prophecy as 
to Fred's falling in love had proved true. 
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THE JOURNAL’S PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Awarded Third, Fourth and Fifth Prizes in the Rural Competition 





THE BIRCHES —By Frank E, Wheeler FLEUR-DE-LIS — By Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
The picture shown above was taken on the shore of A spring-time picture taken in Westchester County, New York. Just as 
Lake Webb, in Weld, Maine. An exposure of fifteen the afternoon sun was sinking behind the hills, by shielding the lens to 
seconds was made while a light rain was falling. exclude direct light, the beautiful effect shown above was secured, 


THIRD PRIZE FOURTH PRIZE 





SHEEP--By Annie W. Brigman 


A snap-shot that was taken on the banks’ of the Sacramento River, California, on 
a sultry, cloudless afternoon in July. The thick cloud of dust raised by the flock 
of sheep is reproduced in the picture with remarkable fidelity. 


FIFTH PRIZE 
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What Girl-Life in Italy Means 
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HE Italians are firmly rooted in the belief 
that the first born in every well-regulated 
family should be a son, consequently if a 
girl is born in advance of a boy she is sure 
to find scant welcome. Before she is 
twenty-four hours old she is carried in the 
arms of the midwife to the parish church 
to be baptized. The tiny bundle is pre- 
sented to the priest, who stands awaiting 
it at the baptismal font, and while he goes 
through the ceremony the godmother 

~ answers the prayers and holds her hand 
on the shoulder of the baby as the priest pours the water 
upon her little bare head. 

According to the canonical laws of the Catholic Church 
the godmother is in duty bound to watch over the religious 
instruction of her godchild, and to supply the place of the 
mother in this respect should the latter be taken from her ; 
but little remains of this worthy practice of the early 
church, The duties of a godmother to-day are limited to 
making a present to the mother on the day of the child’s 
christening and remembering to send a small gift to the 
child now and then. 

Until within the past few years the children of the upper 
classes were left entirely to the care of their nurses or pre- 
ceptors, and were seldom with their parents, who seemed 
to ignore the existence of all save the first son and heir. 
To-day, however, Italians are fast nearing the modern sys- 
tem of making these small tyrants the masters of the house- 
hold. Social intercourse is exceedingly limited in most 
Italian cities, and where the elders complain of being 
deprived of social diversions it is not to be expected that 
they should procure them for the young. Italian mothers 
are thus spared the doubtful pleasure of seeing their little 
girls dressed in the latest fashion, associating with boys of 
their age, their little heads full of coquetry and love of 
admiration, and who at twelve are as much women of the 
world as their mothers at thirty. Girls in Italy are allowed 
to associate only with their relatives and the daughters of 
the intimate friends of the family. 


ox 
Too Much Education a Drawback 


UBLIC schools, like most institutions in Italy, are daily 
improving and increasing in number. An _ Italian 
mother is no longer satisfied with imparting to her 
daughters the moderate amount of knowledge which was 
considered sufficient in her youth and which she had 
obtained from her parents with the assistance of a modest 
teacher who came to the house three times a week for an 
hour or so. She submits to the modern obligation of 
sending her daughters to schoo}, but if she belong to the 
higher social class she will not choose a national institute, 
but some convent or college directed by nuns. 

The instruction imparted in the free schools is purely ele- 
mentary, in spite of the extensive, all-embracing scholastic 
program of the National Board of Education. <A girl, as 
a matter of fact, is taught enough of each branch of science 
to allow her to know that it exists, but litthke more. The 
normal institutes and high schools for girls, as well as the 
universities, are not much frequented save by those who 
wish to be graduated in order to obtain their diplomas as 
schoolmistresses. 

What is absolutely wanting to the completion of a girl’s 
education in Italy is reading. There is no Italian literature 
for girls, and only the more fortunate, who have studied 
foreign languages, read at all; nor can it be said they do 
much of that. As for the poorer classes, this privilege is 
denied them because books are very expensive and circu- 
lating libraries unknown. A young lady is allowed to 
read pretty much what English and American girls read of 
light literature, provided it is strictly moral ; but so far as 
philosophical or scientific works are concerned she knows 
very little indeed of them, partly for fear of being con- 
sidered pedantic—quite a serious drawback in the mar- 
riage market—and partly because she does not have many 
associates who might give her a taste for such things. 


an 
Parents Seek Husbands for Their Daughters 


HYSICAL exercises and games have not become popular 
among the schoolgirls of Italy for the reason that they 
are expensive. Girls are made to run, romp and play their 
games without balls, bats or rackets, and so far as gym- 
nastic exercises are concerned they are gone through under 
protest, so as not to incur a reprimand from the govern- 
mental inspector, who makes his visits of inspection at 
regular periods of the year to see that the law concerning 
gymmastic exercises is enforced. 

It would seem almost superfluous to speak of the 
religious training girls receive who are educated in con- 
vents, as every one knows with what care and consci- 
entiousness the Sisters strive to develop religious principles 
in their pupils. They believe that when a girl, who is one 
day to be the mother of a family, starts out in life armed 
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with high moral principles, she will bring up her children 
to be good, pious Catholics like herself, and this they con- 
sider the reward of their labors. 

As a rule, girls do not return to their homes from school 
until they are eighteen or nineteen, and a mother is seldom 
to be seen driving or making calls with her daughters 
between the ages of eight and eighteen. When a girl is 
introduced to society she is ready for marriage, and the 
parents lose no time in looking about fora suitable person. 
A girl who is not married at thirty will remain in the same 
dependent state as at seventeen. She would no more 
think of walking the streets alone, paying a visit or travel- 
ing from the city to the country without a companion or a 
chaperon than she would think of choosing her own 
clothes and dressing as she liked best. Not even at that 
mature age would she choose a husband for herself with- 
out the approval of her family. 


an 
Free to Say “No,” but Not to Say “Yes” 


|" IS not customary for a girl to have a regular allowance 

for personal use. She will be dressed according to the 
means of the family, and special effort will be made in this 
respect should the enhancing of the maiden’s personal 
charms by becoming toilettes be thought likely to attract 
the attention of some marriageable youth on whom her 
parents have set their eyes. 

In the social classes | am considering marriages are not 
made by the young people themselves. The father, and 
especially the mother, look about for what is considered a 
suitable match for their daughter, and when they think 
that their efforts are likely to meet with success, after con- 
sulting the parties most concerned and obtaining their 
consent, they will open preliminary negotiations. But it 
would be erroneous to suppose that marriages are made 
nowadays as they were fifty years ago, in the good old 
times, when neither son nor daughter was informed of the 
proceedings until the marriage was concluded. To-day 
the girl is perfectly free to oppose any proposal made to 
her by a flat ‘no’; perhaps she is not quite so free to say 
** yes”? when the choice is of her own making. Most 
marriages are made a little for love and a little for recipro- 
cal convenience, but the two are so amalgamated that it 
would be difficult even for the betrothed to say how much 
of love and how much of the other substance are to be 
found in the union they have contracted. 

I hear my American lady readers ask me in surprise : 
** Is there no love-making in Italy?’ Yes, plenty of it! 
But not between the young people of the higher social 
class. A strong demarcation exists in Italy between the 
different castes ; the one we are interested in is relatively 
restricted, and the important affair of marrying a daughter 
often becomes problematic Owing to the scarcity of mar- 
riageable subjects. As you approach the lower classes 
these difficulties diminish, marriage agreements are less 
intricate, and the youths are freer to please themselves. In 
this class there is no lack of love-making, furious and fero- 
cious love-making, seasoned with plenty of jealousy, with 
estrangements, peace-makings, tears nr smiles, as Mother 
Nature intended it to be. But love follows the laws of 
Nature in another respect also. There is no flirting. 


ant 
Lovers are Never Left by Themselves 


OVE is taken very seriously, and on the girl’s side, at 
least, is indulged in with marriage as the end in view. 
Flirting for the sake of amusement, simply to while away 
the long summer days or as a mild stimulant at balls and 
pos, with no idea of matrimony in the background, is a 
sind of sport which has not yet reached us from beyond 
the Alps. We are so far behind the times that to grant 
the slightest privilege to a man who has not avowedly 
shown that he means marriage would be considered 
downright dishonest by a respectable Italian girl. 

But let us return to the maiden, whom we have followed 
from her birth, and lead her from her father’s home to the 
altar. One day you will be greeted, on entering a drawing- 
room, by this announcement: ‘‘A imarriage has been ar- 
ranged between the Signor X and the Signorina Z.’’ The 
phrase, hallowed by ancient custom, is a picture in itself of 
what has taken place; your thoughts will revert to the 
girl’s parents as the authors of this arrangement in so far as 
she is concerned, whereas the young man in all probability 
is acting in his own behalf. When it does happen that the 
young people have come to an understanding between 
themselves their first thought will be to turn to their 
op for their sanction, because it would be considered 

vad form were they to do otherwise. As soon as the 
engagement is announced the betrothed couple will be 
seen driving together with the girl’s mother, should they 
keep a carriage, or he will accompany the ladies on foot 
in their walks or to pay their afternoon calls. Bachelors 
are never seen in public with young girls unless they are 
officially engaged. False rumors are thus avoided. The 


_ acknowledged lover is admitted into the intimacy of the 


family ; he calls at fixed hours and remains with his fiancée 
as long as permitted, always in the presence of a third 
person, generally the girl’s mother, who is not supposed, 
however, to listen to their conversation. When they go 
to balls or evening receptions they are expected to sit 
beside each other and always to dance together. 

This trying period is sometimes protracted for six 
months or more, and when this is the case the observance 
of this betrothal etiquette seems to partake somewhat of 
monastic rigidity. The delay, you are told, is due to the 
fact that the apartment is not ready, the trousseau not com- 
plete, or the business transactions still to be finally settled 
between the two families ; so that a marriage which has been 
decided upon at the end of the winter season rarely takes 
place before the following autumn. During the intervening 
season the fiancé is allowed to follow the girl’s family to the 
seashore or to the watering-place where they pass the sum- 
mer ; but he is not expected to remain too long, because the 
parents, who have forgotten their youth, consider it foolish 
that young people who are going to pass their lives together 
should care to be constantly beside each other. 

The betrothed and their respective families have ex- 
changed the wedding gifts on the day of the betrothal ; 
this is no simple exchange of courtesies : they are pledges 
which stand as documents before the ecclesiastical tribunal 
should some one wish to break off the marriage, or a mis- 
understanding arise concerning the validity of the marriage 
contract. When at last the wedding day — which has been 
fixed upon by others— approaches, the happy couple lose 
their sombre and despondent air, and the bride-elect 
blooms out in rosy cheeks and winsome smiles, and invites 
her girl friends to come and see her trousseau. 


en 
A Reception Precedes the Wedding 


ORMERLY it was considered proper for the daughter of 
an ancient orthodox Roman family to retire to one of 
the many convents of Rome for a three-days’ retreat before 
beginning the new life, and the young man was supposed 
to do the same in some cloister of monks, but with the 
general relaxation of religious rigidity in the customs of the 
Romans this old practice has disappeared. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that to the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church marriage is as much a sacrament as bap- 
tism, confirmation, etc., and those who care for their 
religion wish the sacred rite to be performed with all due 
unction and religious pomp. 

As the wedding day draws near, and when it is an aris- 
tocratic marriage, a grand reception is given afew evenings 
before, to which all the friends are invited under pretext of 
hearing the marriage contract read and to sign the docu- 
ment after the betrothed and their relations. But the time 
mentioned in the invitation is generally an hour after the 
attorney has departed, carrying his bundle of legal papers 
away with him, it not being thought desirable that the pri- 
vate affairs of the family should become public property. 
The guests are supposed to admire the presents displayed 
in one of the drawing-rooms, and the toilette of the bride, 
who is invariably dressed in pink and adorned with all her 
jewels. Twoceremonies must be gone through before the 
happy couple are considered legally united. First comes 
the civil marriage at the municipality —at Rome all civil 
marriages are celebrated at the Capitol — and this is looked 
upon as rather a nuisance on that busy day. This consists 
in standing before the syndic, or mayor—who is decked 
with his red, white and green scarf—and who reads an 
article out of the Civil Code, pronounces them man and 
wife, and extends a paper to them to sign. But the really 
important ceremony of the day is the marriage which takes 
place in church. On this occasion the bride is robed in 
white, with the traditional veil and orange blossoms, and 
is led to the altar by her father. 


ox 
No Best Man nor Bridesmaids 


EST man and bridesmaids are unknown in Italy, and 
young girls are not, as a rule, included in the invita- 
tions to a wedding. There are two gentleman witnesses 
for the bride and groom, who stand behind them during 
the ceremony and are expected to make a handsome 
present to the bride. The marriage ceremony in the 
Catholic Church is exceedingly simple and short, as every 
one knows. The priest blesses the ring and places it on 
the tip end of the bride’s finger ; the bridegroom completes 
the act by pushing it down to its proper place. The priest 
then asks each separately by name if they wish to marry, to 
which they make affirmative answer. He then pronounces 
them man and wife, reads the blessings and the Biblical 
promises to them in Latin out of the Missal, and dismisses 
them. ‘The priest then turns to the altar and begins the 
bridal mass, while the organ plays soft melodies, ending 
with a nuptial march as the cortége leaves the church. 
Invitations to the wedding breakfast at the bride’s house 
are usually limited to the family, and the intimate friends 
who come to see them depart on their wedding tour. 
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DRAWN BY HUGHSON HAWLEY 





A $5000 House for a Family of Three 


THE TENTH DESIGN IN THE 


HE house here illustrated has been designed 
with particular regard for the requirements of 
a small family —say a husband, wife, and one 
son or daughter. In order to build this house 
for the sum named the interior has been 
planned in a very compact manner, with no 
waste space, and the exterior treated in a 
broad and simple style. Any attempt at elab- 
orate detail or in the way of unnecessary 
ornament has therefore been carefully avoided. 
house is in- 





The 
tended to face the 


south in order that . * 
the dining-room 
may have the 


morning sun; and 
the library and 
living-room) are so 
placed that they get 


the benefit of the 
sun for a_ greater 


part of the day. 
The house is ap- 
proached byadirect 
path from the street, 
and there is also a 
separate path lead- 
ing to the kitchen 
yard, which is 
screened with a 
stucco-covered 
fence. The steps 
lead to a short ter- 
race which connects the entrance and the living-porches. 
_ Passing through a spacious vestibule the hall is entered, 
from which ascend the main stairs. At the right is the 
dining-room, finished in cypress, stained a dark green. A 
bay-window with a broad seat faces the south. The fire- 
place is faced with green glazed tiles, and a narrow shelf 
for odd pieces of china, etc., is carried 

around the room on a line with the top 

of the mantel. The wall below this 





CELLAR 
PLAN 


By Albert Bayne Lawyer 


HE second story contains three large chambers with two 
baths ; also the servant’s room with its separate bath. 
It will be noted that the closets are mumerous and large, 
and also well lighted. ‘The two chambers on the left, con- 
nected by a private hall, from which opens a bath, are 
intended for the family ; while the chamber at the right, 
with its private bath, may be used as the guest-room. 
This arrangement gives seclusion and privacy to the occu- 
pants of these rooms. The unfinished attic affords ample 
air space, thus insuring cool rooms in summer. 
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FLOOR PLAN 
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The cellar, which extends under the whole house, is 
reached by a stairway from the kitchen and also by an 
outside entrance from the kitchen yard. ‘The laundry is 
placed here; also separate rooms for storage and the 
heating apparatus. ‘The entire floor is of cement. The 
ventilation and lighting are properly cared for. 





JOURNAL’S NEW SERIES OF MODEL SUBURBAN HOUSES AT MODERATE COST 


HE living-rooms have all been carefully planned with 
due regard for the proper disposition of fordiiane, and 
also considered with a view to producing an open and 
spacious effect—the vista through the living-room, hall 
and dining-room being especially effective. The principal 
rooms have windows on three sides, thus distributing the 
light and giving cross-ventilation, very necessary in sum- 

mer. An inside vestibule door is not deemed paces f 
in 


The exterior has been kept low, and the roof treatec 
a very simple manner. 


Field stone is sparingly used and 
helps to give the 
whole a substantial 
and homelike ap- 
pearance, In case 
field stone is not 
easily obtainable 
sare red_ brick 
laid in white mor- 
tar, with wide 
joints, could be 
used with excellent 
effect. The walls 
are to be covered 
with cement stucco, 
left in its natural 
color ; the columns, 
window frames, 
etc., painted white, 
and the roof cov- 
ered with heavy 
cedar shingles. 

The grounds 
should be treated 
very simply, and any attempt at stiff formality avoided. 
A low brick or stone wall, raising the general level of the 
lawn about eighteen inches from the street sidewalk level, 
will form a sufficient barrier from the street. The lawn 
should be graded in a gentle slope up to the house, and 
this elevation will give the house an effective setting. 

A few groups of carefully selected 
shrubs will add interesting masses of 
color throughout the season, and any 






































SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN 





shelf is colored a dull red, and above, 
including the ceiling, a light buff. 
The octagonal library, or den, has 
windows on three sides, one a French 
window leading to the porch; and 
there are spaces on two sides for 
bookcases or closets to be built in. 


OX 


“THE living-room is planned to be 
the most attractive room in the 
house, and has an abundance of light 
on three sides. The large bay-win- 
dow with its seat, and the shelves 
on each side for books or curios, 
form an effective group, which is 
balanced by the broad French win- 
dow opening on the porch. The 
woodwork of the living-room, hall 
and den is to be cypress, stained 
a rich brown, and the walls finished 
In quiet, warm colors to harmonize. 
Phe floors are to be laid of comb- 
grained North Carolina pine. 
rhe kitchen and other offices are 
reached by a short passage from the 
main hall, and they are arranged for 
convenient service, and well shut off 
Irom the front part of the house. A 
large coat-closet opens from the pas- 
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fine old trees which may be on the 
lot should be preserved if possible. 
Japanese ivy or Virginia creeper 
trained over the house walls and 
kitchen yard fence would also add 
much to the attractiveness, but should 
not be allowed to entirely cover the 
surface. Climbing roses or wistaria 
are also very effective when they are 
used in their proper climate. 


or 


HE various items of cost of this 
house are approximately as fol- 





lows: 

Masonry and Plastering $1700.00 
Carpentry ; 2100.00 
Plumbing . . 500,00 
Heating (hot air) . 175.00 
Painting 275.00 
Gas Fixtures . 125.00 
Mantels (4) 125.00 

Total $5000.00 


OB 


Epitor’s Note—As a guarantee that the 
plan of this house is practicable, and that the 
estimates for cost are conservative, the archi- 
tect is ready to accept the commission of pre- 
paring the working plans and specifications for 
this house to cost $5000, providing that the 








sage above mentioned, and is con- 
vement to the main hall. 


DRAWN BY HUGHSON HAWLEY 


THE LIVING-ROOM IS PLANNED TO BE THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


building site selected is within reasonable dis- 
tance of a base of — where material and 
labor may be had at the standard market value. 
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In the Beautiful Engadine Valle 


REPRODUCED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
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CAVLOCCIO LAKE NEAR THE MALOJA 
Surrounded by mountains appears Monte del Forno, and to the left the 
Minelto Pass. The Malojais the lowest pass between Italy and Switzerland. 
It ascends gently from the Engadine and then goes down suddenly. 


LOOKING UP THE ENGADINE VALLEY 
A fine view of the succession of lakes from the Silver to the St. Moritz that adds 
so much beauty to the valley. This picture gives an impressive and interesting 
idea of the surrounding mountains with their snow and glaciers. 














































































BERNINA HOSPICE AND PIZ CAMBRENA 


The Hospice is beautifully situated above the Lago Bianco, and opposite the 
Cambrena Glacier, seen in the background. There are many attractive points 
near by whence magnificent views may be had. 


GLACIER AT THE HEAD OF THE ROSEG VALLEY 
The glacier consists of two large ice streams of cataracts that come together 
below the green Aguagliouls where sheep graze inthe summer. The surround- 
ing peaks, Piz Tschera, Roseg and the Chaputschin, add to its impressiveness. 
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ON THE WAY TO MUOTTAS MURAIGL 
The Muottas Muraigl is reached in about two hours from Pontresina. The 
way up abounds in beautiful views of the mountains and valleys, and well 
repays the effort. The paths are easy and a guide is not at all necessary. 







SUPERB VIEW OF THE ENGADINE VALLEY 
The view from here is superb. The Bernina group is seen—the Roseg Valley, 
Piz Morteratsch and Piz Bernina being the most impressive —the green of the 
Engadine with its lakes, and the mountains from Piz Lunghino to Piz Kesch. 





















































es, Among the Swiss and Italian 


BY J. H. ABEGG AND HENRY HOFFER 




































































AFLOAT ON LAKE COMO ‘ THE MADONNA DEL LASSO AT LOCARNO 
Lake Como is thirty miles long and is considered the most beautiful of all the This picturesquely placed church in the town of Locarno is a place of pil- 
Italian lakes. Many towns and little villages, of which Varenna is a type, border grimage. There are several interesting and valuable paintings both in the 
the lake, as well as numerous attractive villas belonging to wealthy Milanese. main building and in the church. The view of Lake Maggiore is beautiful. 




































































SPIEZ AND LAKE OF THUN URI ROTHSTOCK, ON LAKE LUCERNE 
This lake is eleven miles long and nearly two wide. Two steamers ply on it The Uri Rothstock is an interesting ascent, with the village of Gisikon at its 
daily. The shores are covered with villas and gardens. Toward Interlaken base. The mountain is 9620 feet high and affords fine views. On the left is 
you can see in the distance the Jungfrau. one of the numerous tunnels of the famous St. Gothard Railway. 
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THE COUNTRY OF WILLIAM TELL MONTREUX DURING THE VINTAGE SEASON 


Fliielen in the Port of Uri,on Lake Lucerne. This arm of Lake Lucerne (the The Lake of Geneva is forty-five miles long and over eight wide at this 
Lake of the Four Cantons) is called the Lake of Uri. Here a chapel was erected place. The steamboat journey to the village of Montreux is delightful, 
to the memory of William Tell in the year 1388. and gives one a pleasant impression of the surrounding country. 
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A RELIABLE MAN 
By Madeline S. Bridges 


E READ: “ Dear sir, | can meet your needs 


As a gardener. | am at home 
In the training of shrubs, the growing of seeds, 
And the culture of soil and loam. 


“1 can plow and harrow, transplant and set. 
I’m reliable, prompt and bright. 

I never shirk, and ‘I never forget.’ 
She laughed out of pure delight. 


“Oh, send for him, dear,’’ she quickly said; 
‘*Do ask him at once to call.”’ 

“No use in the world,”’ he shook his head. 
‘*He would not answer at all.”’ 


‘Not answer? Why, he is the man we want. 
I’ll write him myself — oh, yes.” 

“ He will not answer — you see, he can’t. 
He hasn’t sent his address.” 


8B 
Character Revealed by the Voice 
By Amelia E. Barr 


HERE is no greater revealer of character 

than the human voice. In spite of all 

efforts it is the note of the soul, and the in- 
dicator both of nature and of culture. 

Whether we are aware of the fact or not, 
the voice is the first thing that strikes us in a 
stranger, or in a new acquaintance. If it has 
that spontaneous ring of truth that no train 
ing can impart we recognize its appeal for 
confidence, and generally give it. On the 
contrary, there are some voices that have the 
jar of falsehood, and are as full of warning as 
the hiss of a serpent. But whenever we are 
attracted or repulsed by a human voice we 
may accept that impulse as one having its 
foundation in the depths of our consciousness, 
and worthy of credence and attention. 

It is true that we all have our company 
voices, which we put on with our best 
dresses; but this assumption of special tones 
and inflections on special occasions is no 
more a piece of insincerity than is the putting 
on of a piece of finery. It is the unconscious 
natural voice that is to be regarded as the 
index of character. This is remarkably 
evidenced by the stutterer. No person of 
prompt, decided character ever stutters, or has 
a loose, fluffy voice. Even if a quick-witted 
man lets his words drip and drawl there is a 
flaw somewhere. To speak promptly and 
positively is generally to act promptly and 
positively; to speak politely is to act politely, 
and to speak gruffly and rudely is a good 
way to make rude action easy. 

The cultivation of the voice ought to be 
a part of education. Nobody can estimate 
how great an influence distinct, harmonious, 
clear speech would have in determining 
direct, harmonious, clear feeling and action. 
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Idleness Sat in the Wilderness 


By Tom Masson 


DLENESS sat in the wilderness. 

And beyond was the great nation, labor- 
ing and sweating, nervous, restless, trans- 
fixed under the bondage of toil. 

Idleness put on her gayest garb, and 
band of merrymakers came out through the 
gate of the great nation and wooed her. 
They lay at her feet, and the homes that they 
once knew, knew them no more. 

But Idleness sighed. It was not for these 
that she longed. She looked beyond the gate 
of the great nation and saw a man bending 
over his labor. Absorbed in his task, his 
eyes never wandered. For vears Idleness 
had beckoned, but he had not seen her. 

One day the man slept. 

And when he awoke his face was turned 
toward the place where Idleness sat in the 
wilderness. And he thought that all the 
beauty of the world was in those eyes, and in 
those arms held out to him. 

But the man was stubborn, and went to his 
work, 

Still, he dreamed. 

He dreamed of her whom he had seen, and 
there were times when he looked out beyond 
the gate and saw the figure of Idleness, 
always looking at him, always beseeching 
him with tender eyes. 

The man said to himself that he was 
doomed. He knew, somehow, that the time 
would come when he would leave his work 
and go out to this pleading figure. And he 
quailed at the thought. All his energy would 
be wasted, all his toil go for naught. 

And the time came. 

Idleness laughed in her new joy, and 
pointed to the impotent wretches at her feet. 
‘These are my victims,’’ she cried. ‘‘ But 
you—you are my master. Why have you 
delayed so long? Know you not that I love 
you? I know that I may never conquer you, 
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and it is because of this that I am ready to be 
your slave.’”’ 

And the man wandered with 
through the fields. 

They plucked flowers by the wayside, and 
sat in the cool shade of the great tree that 


Idleness 


nodded down to them from the heights 
above. The music of the waters stirred the 
soul of the man within him, and great 
thoughts came surging to his awakened 
mind. His eyes beheld visions, and he came 
to know Idleness in all her wayward moods, 
Great Nature gathered him to her heart, and 
there came an hour when the man looked up 
at the sounding dome of heaven, and said, 
even as one in a dream: ‘‘And this I thought 
my doom! How little I knew!”’ 

The next day he went back to work. 

Idleness sat in the wilderness. 

And beyond was the great nation, toiling 
and sweating. 

And there came a man out of the gate. On 
his face Power had put her mark, and as he 
strode, stalwart and erect, toward the place 
where Idleness sat in the wilderness, all the 
people made obeisance to him, Among them 
none was greater than he, and Idleness 
bowed her head before his glance. 

‘* My master,’’ she said humbly, “‘ I sought 
you out inthe days of your youth, and you 
came to me. It was my love that made 
you what you are, yet you knew well that you 
must not dwell with me too long, and so you 
went back. But when you 
you came again to me. And now once more 
you stand before me. What would you?’’ 

And the man of power stretched his hand 
toward the great nation, toiling and sweating 
under the sun of heaven. 

‘* Save my people,’’ he said. 
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A MAIDEN ON TIME 
By Emma C. Dowd 


needed me 


EN claim that women are tardy —in fact, 

that they’re never on time ; 

That among their thousand sweet virtues 
promptness you never will find. 

But | know of a dear little woman, quite worthy 
of praises in rhyme, 

Who is pretty and graceful and charming, and 
always, yes, always on time. 

She never is fretful nor flurried, nor given to 
dumps nor to tears ; 

She’s a beautiful Grecian maiden who has posed 
on my clock for years ! 


8B 
His Quick Eye for Brides 


HE editor of a Western newspaper came 
to Washington on his” bridal tour 
during the Cleveland administration and 
stopped with a friend. He and his new wife 
were anxious to meet President Cleveland, 
whom they had never seen, and their host 
promised them that pleasure at the next 
public reception, where he predicted that the 
President would immediately identify the 
lady as a bride. 

** He never makes a mistake; he can pick 
out every bride in a crowd of a thousand 
women; no bride has ever been able to escape 
him,’’ asserted the host. 

The young wife declared that she would 
conduct herself so matron-wise that the 
President would not suspect her, and they 
made a wager on the result. There was to 
be a public reception in the East Room at 
one o’clock on the next day. In the morning 
the host, who had the entrée to the White 
House, told the story, and the President 
immediately grasped the possibilities. He 
asked for a description of the couple in order 
that there might be no mistake. 

When one o’clock came the couple took 
their places in a procession of four or five 
hundred people who were waiting to pay 
their respects to the President, and passed 
slowly by him. When they reached him the 
bridegroom said: 

** Mr. President: I am Mr. Johnson, editor 
of ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,’ and this is 
my wife.’’ 

The President shook hands with Mr. 
Johnson very cordially and said: 

““T am glad to see you, sir. I know you 
by reputation, and frequently read your paper. 
I am indebted to you for very valuable sup- 
port during the last campaign. And so this 
is Mrs. Johnson. Ah! I see! a bride!—and 
a very lovely one! You are very welcome 
to-day, Mrs. Johnson. There seem to be 
fewer brides than usual, but they make up 
in beauty what they lack in numbers.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson, of course, was struck dumb. 
She had prepared herself to escape the 
President’s scrutiny by discarding every part 
of her bridal array. She was so astonished 
that she could only blush and pass along. 

Since that day she has thought that Mr. 
Cleveland has the power of second sight. 








Mr. Gladstone and the Grapes 


M® GLADSTONE was traveling, some 
years ago, from the northern part of 
France into Belgium. He had purchased a 
beautiful bunch of grapes, which he carried 
in the train with him. When he arrived at 
the ‘‘ Douane,’’ or Custom-House, the officer 
refused to let the grapes pass, saying that 
they were dutiable. Gladstone refused to 
pay the duty, whereupon the Custom-House 
officer said he would not be allowed to pass 
with the grapes. Gladstone humorously said 
he would pass with the grapes, and taking 
them out of the basket, ate every one of them. 

‘*Now stop me!’’ said the ‘Grand Old 
Man”’ triumphantly as he took his seat in 
the train bound for Brussels. 


Pats 
Miss Alcott to a Young Writer 


By Deshler Welch 


N THE winter of 
in the same “‘family’’ hotel in New York 
in which Louisa M. Alcott had her little 
‘den,’’? where she kept herself pretty busy 
at work most of the time. She was then the 
idol of all boys and girls who had read her 
** Litthe Women,’’ and many grown-up folks 
were made energetic enough through the 
spontaneity of her delightful home story to 
flood her with letters telling how their youth 
had been brought back to them, She told 
me that this display of adoration on the part 
of people she did not know, and the healthy 
tone of it all, affected her deeply. 

I was very young then, just starting into 
newspaper life in the great city, and I was 
overjoyed by her consideration of me and 
the interest she seemed to take in my welfare. 

She had a very lovable personality, sin- 
gularly magnetic and forceful, a tall and 
graceful presence, and her eyes constantly 
beamed with apparent joyousness. 

She was ‘‘motherly,’’ ‘‘sisterly’’ and 
‘chummy ’”’ all at once. I used to go to her 
frequently about my troubles, and one day I 
timidly submitted a little story I had written, 
begging her to tell me its faults. She 
returned me the manuscript shortly, accom- 
panied by the following thoughtful note: 

. aay IC. ° 
Dear Neiwhbor: Sunday, Dec. 19, 1874 


I have read the parts of your story and think it 
worth finishing; only, if it was mine, I should 
remodel it as it is for children. 

The prologue I should put into the first part some- 
how, in order to explain Part Second. Describe less 
and have the actors come on the stage at once, as 
that instantly interests little readers. 

Higginson gave me some good advice on 
that point and I felt the worth of it at once, for 
instead of describing places or people I plunged into 
the heart of my story and opened it with a conversa- 


tion, letting the actors unfold the plot and themselves 
dramatically. 


From that time ‘my goods sold well,” and this 
was the secret in a great measure. Learning to 
write short is another good thing; and the art of 
taking a very simple event or character and making 
it true to life with the mixture of the comic and 
pathetic that exists in what we call human nature. 

Why don’t you try a Campfire Christmas? That 
would be fresh and jolly, and taking with the boys. 
I wrote a Christmas tale about an old man forgiving 
his daughter through her child twenty years ago in 
the Boston “ Saturday Evening Gazette.” Put your 
own experience into your tales and they can’t fail to 
be good. Your friend, 

L. M. A. 


I think this is good advice for every one 
who starts out to tell a story. It certainly 
was of value to me. It taught me to begin at 
once in anything I had to tell. 
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A USEFUL WORD 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


F ALL the words that I have learned — 
A long and mighty host — 
I rather think the small ‘‘ why ” is 
The one I use the most. 


It sort of crops up in my mind, 
No matter what | see — 

No matter if I’m by myself, 
Or if some one’s with me. 


It’s why is this, and why is that, 
And why is t’other thing ? — 
Why does the pussy cat meow ? 
And why don’t kittens sing ? 


Why don’t a table prance about 
Upon its slender legs ? 

Why do the stars all wink at me, 
And why are eggs called eggs ? 


Why do they say the hedges run 
All round about the wall, 

When if you watch them you will see 
They do not run at all? 


And why, indeed, above all things, 
Why does my daddy sigh 

When I climb up upon his knee 
And ask him reasons why ? 


1874 I happened to live 


| SPOOL’ SILK 


Corticelli Silk has absolute merit. 
has honest value 
measure goods. 

Corticelli Silk sews smoothly —no kinks, no 
knots, no weak places. 


Kvery spool 
no light-weight, short 


| Corticelli is as good silk as can be made. 


| | 
| SPOOL SILK 


CP?" Send a postal for our latest “ Corticelli 
Fashion Booklet” with hints for home dress 
making. Free from any dealer selling Corticelli 
Silk or by mail on request. 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Bridge Street Florence, Mass. 
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Baby’s Cute Sayings 


Often amuse us, 


Why not preserve them? 
Tid ge Boe § 
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In the dainty book we call 


Baby’s 
Red Letter Days 


there are 24 pages, 6x 8 inches in size; every page 
has a charming picture by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 


and space for making a record, “ Baby’s Photo 
graph,” “First Step,” “ Mother’s Notes,” are 
among the titles. Separate chart for recording 
weight. No advertising; handsomely printed in 
colors; bound in stiff covers. 


A $13.50 Book for 25 cents 


We will send you a copy, postp: tid, for the name 
of your family physician and ! 25c. (stamps will do). 
Your money will be refunded if you are not 
entirely satistied, 


Sample Pages FREE 
JUST’S FOOD COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















WHEN BABY BEGINS TO WALK Golden’s 
Ankle “go prevent all deformities of legs and 
ankles. Good for adults for weak, sprained, deformed 


or broken dnatbhes. Circulars free. 





R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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| | BAWO & DOTTER, Elite Dept., 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 

















Owners and Operators of The Elite Works, Limoges, France j 
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Aprons and Pinafores 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS | AN 
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By Katherine Vaughan Holden 





OFF TO SCHOOL 
Pinafore of sheer nainsook 
and nainsook embroidery. ’ 
Over the shoulders are rather \ 
full bretelles trimmed with 
the embroidery 


A USEFUL APRON 





Apron for gardening or cooking. It is 
cut without fullness except as to the 
flounce, which stands out, serving as a 
protection to the wearer's gown. 


FOR A LITTLE GIRL 
Pinafore of plain nainsook 
hemstitched on the edges. 
A sash of the material comes 
from each side and ties at the 
back in a bow 


THE BABY'S NURSE 


Nurse's apron of white lawn with deep hem and 
t long strings. It may be made either with or with 
out bib and bretelles. Nurses’ gowns are made 
of chambray, white linen or piqué, 





| 
\s 


A PRETTY DESIGN 


Dainty pinafore of nainsook 
and embroidery. The upper 
part of the pinafore and the 
shoulder pieces are of the 
embroidery. 


= 








MAID'S APRON 


Simp!c morning apron made of white 
lawn with plainly hemmed bib and bre- 
telles. It may be made of muslin or 


cambric if preferred. MODELING PINAFORE 


Long-sleeved pinafore for a 
child to wear when model 
ing in clay. The pinatore is 
cut scantily and made of fig 
ured percale, 


FOR A WAITRESS 


This apron is of white lawn with bib and bretelles 
triimmed with embroidery. The afternoon cos- 
tume for a waitress consists of a black gown worn 
with apron, and starched collar and cuffs. 





A PLAY PINAFORE 


This pinafore may be made 
of black alpaca or plain dark 
blue chambray. The design 
will answer for school wear 
for an older girl. 





WHEN USING THE CHAFING-DISH DAINTY DESIGN FOR PINAFORE 
Dainty apron of Swiss muslin, trimmed with Rather dressy pinafore for little girl of pinafore 
Valenciennes lace and cut exactly as shown in age. It is made of nainsook and trimmed with 
the illustration. It is a pretty apron for a woman Valenciennes edging and insertion. A sash is at- 
to wear while using the chafing-dish. tached to each side of the beit. 


APRON FOR A SEAMSTRESS 


The original point about this apron for the seam- 
stress is the pocket in the bib, into which may be 
inserted a little three-cornered pincushion. The 
apron is made of colored linen. 











IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


Best and most economical 
















and 


INVALIDS 


Made this boy strong 
and healthy. He is 2 
years 4 months old, and 
isthe son of Dr. W.G. 
Meredith, 2238 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
The dangers of 
teething «and the 
second summer 
are safely passed 
when Imperial 
Granum is tised. 

Begin to-day 

before it is too 
late and note the 
simple directions 
for regulating the 
bow els. 
Mrs. F. D. Kaust- 
einer, 4344 Chonteau 

ve., St. Louis, Mo., 
writes: ‘From the 
day our baby was 
born until a year 
old, he wasted away 
until we despaired of 
his life. After trying 
several foods, he took 
summer complaint. 
On the advice of our 
physician we bought 
Imperial Granum 
of our druggist, and 
can never be too 
thankful for the 
result. 

At a baby show at the Exposition, our baby in 
competition with 400 others took the first prize.” 
Send a postal for a FREE samfle of uperial Granwmn., 
John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., N. Y. City 


Sec. H, Liberal Arts Bldy., Pan-Amer. Exposition, Buffalo. 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


No 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and @Murability; it stamps the Kischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses, 


61 Over 
110,000 
Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square — West New York, N. Y. 
















Years 


Established 











Chicago Musical College 


ESTABLISHED 1867, Dk. F. ZIRGPELD, President. 


New COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Bou!., Chicago, Il. 


| 
| SCHOOL “2 Elocution 
| OF Modern 
ACTING Languages 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Sermhard Listemann, S. EE. Jacolbseln, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Deri 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


36th Season Begins September 9 


The Chicago Musical College is the Lirngest and most complete 
school of its kind in America 
Has the stronyest faculty ever assembled ina school of musical 


learning. 
the Colleye Building is the finest structure in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical institution 


Phe system of instruction and arrangement of Courses represent 
the outcome of thirty-five years of experience 
The terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the 


high grade of instruction. 
New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


OF NOTE.—Applications for the 37 free and 150 partial scholar 
ships will be received until August 10. 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 

Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote | 
you our lowest prices, explain our Lasy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. Moore 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fais to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after ‘] 
seeing and trying it, it returns tous and we pay rain vad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use ‘ 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


"RET'S 
They take the place of silk loops, — Inv Sinn Livi 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every es) ) 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- Le) / 
ets. 2 dozen eves, 5 cents; with 
Hooks, 19 cents. Black or White. ,.,, Mine? 1890. Out 27,180 


Al all stoves or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good News 


You can buy Fels-Naptha soap of a 
| grocer, and he’ll return your money if 
you don’t find it washes clean, and 
saves full half of the rubbing—and 
half of the rubbing is half of the 


wear. 








By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Do you mean all that? If I say 
“1 don’t think so,’ I get my money, 
do 1? 

All you’ve got to do is to ask your 
grocer. 





Have you ever returned any money 
on this queer bargain ? 

Yes. 

To how many? 

Five. 

Did they give any reason for asking 
for it? 





Not till we sent to inquire about it. 
What reason then? 





We have, in 2 years, returned to 4 
grocers 45 cents for 5 women. The 
reason, when given, was boiling the 
clothes. 


DRESSING- GOWN 
Negligee of pale blue 
cashmere, trimmed with 
yellow lace and blue satin 
ribbon. It is made loose 
for comfort, and with a 


4 f 
fitted lining for warmth. 


Of course, if I try a soap, I’ll follow 


directions; but most good house- 


ne Bee ee l-# A 
keepers do distrust cold water for 
washing. 


POPLIN DINNER GOWN 


Dinner gown of rose poplin, trimmed 
with applied designs of Cluny lace. A 
less expensive lace may be used. 


Cold water is all right; but warm 
is more comfortable, and washes just 
as clean. If you wash once with 
Fels-Naptha, and follow directions, 
you’ll never go back to soap, 

The makers, Fels & Co, Philadel- 
phia, will send you a bit to try, with 
directions for washing with it—free, 




















\ THE INDISPENSABLE SHORT SKIRT 


A short skirt is essential in a college 
girl’s outfit. The design given will 
answer for a rain skirt, a golf skirt, or 
a skirt to be worn every day in class. 


_ of course ; and be glad to. 
The “Smith & Egge” 
‘| Automatic ony 
Hand-Sewing $2 00 
Machine (Patented) 


It is not a toy but a thor- 
oughly practical automatic 
tension, chain stitch ma 
chine, with stitch and feed 
regulator, etc. Uses any 
kind of thread, silk or 
twist, and does the same 
style work as a full-sized 
machine. Can be sent 


BY MAIL 













FOR EVERY-DAY WEAR 


A sensible day gown of rough cloth, 
trimmed with serpentine bands of 
black pliable silk braid. The dots are 
made of heavy black floss. 


























{ Weighs but 2% Ibs.; can 

. ik be packed in the corner of 

! | ys \ ) | | a trunk; simple enough for 
: \ a child to operate. 

Every machine guaranteed, if 

directions are followed. Thou- 


JAUNTY FALL JACKET 


sands now in use “Smith & 
: Fyuye " quality —any hardware 
Fall jacket of smooth gray TAILOR-MADE SUIT dealer can tell you what that 
cloth with collar and front A tailored suit is useful for church wear, calling means, 
panel of a shade of darker and the like. With two or three separate bodices Delivered fo any $ 
gray. The trimming of the one illustrated will do excellent service. post or express 
wray braid matches the 


office on receipt of 
Remit by registered 
letter, postal or express 
money os , 
order, 
Circn- 
laron 
reques 


gray of the panel. 


Made by The Smith & Egge Mig. Co. 
Department C, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Queen of Dress ne 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
I . 
nsist 


On seeing the perforation 
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USEFUL BATH-ROBE 


Of course a bath robe must be included in the 
college girl's wardrobe. A pretty one may be 


; A p« made after this design of gray eiderdown and 
F AN AF trimmed with pink satin 
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DAINTY PARTY GOWN AFT ERNOON SILK BODICE 
Party gown of deep cream-color silk gauze This bodice is of pale blue crepe de chine, 
trimmed with yellowish lace of effective design. trimmed with folds of black satin, stitched. The ‘ 
The sash is made of the lace. . dots are worked by hand in heavy black floss. | Every five yards on the Selvedge 
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ISTURBANCES of the digestive 
tract are very prevalent during 
the hot weather. This would 
lead to the conclusion that the 
change in temperature demands 
that we change our foods. It is 
not always the hot weather that 
induces these disturbances, but 
the effect of the hot weather upo: 
the food substances. Meat, espe- 

cially the flesh of young animals, as lamb and 
veal, eggs, milk and cheese, fish and shellfish, 
must be watched most carefully, and should 
be used only when perfectly fresh and free 
from taint. 

The putrefactive changes coming to animal 
foods during the hot weather frequently 
produce chemical compounds known as 
ptomaines which are very poisonous; hence 
it is necessary for the housewife to know just 
how to care for all forms of food and the 
places in which they should be kept, as well 
as to understand the proper selection of 
foods. Lean meats, eggs, milk and cheese 
are, in proper proportions and when taken 
with succulent vegetables and fruits, de- 
sirable foods for summer. But the fats of 
meats, and fat meat such as pork, large 
quantities of cream and butter, as well as 
olive oil, should be avoided. The latter, 
however, is preferable, as it does not con 
tribute so rapidly to the bodily heat as do the 
animal fats. Avoid hot and heavy desserts. 
Use fruits in season in abundance. 


at 
Quickly Made Summer Soups 

DINNER never seems quite right or well 
served without a soup. During these 
hot months much difficulty is experieneed in 
keeping stock and soup materials. A large 
jar or pot of beef extract keeps well in a cold 
place for weeks, and helps out with the 
light, quickly made summer soups. Such 
soups as tomato with stock ave easily made 
by cooking together for twenty minutes four 
peeled tomatoes, cut into bits, with a quart 
of water, a teaspoonful of beef extract and a 
teaspoonful of grated onion. Strain, season 
and serve. Other vegetables may be used 

after the same fashion. 
Nuts may be used instead of meat; mixed 





with rice or hominy they make mock 
chicken, mock fish, or nut cannelon. 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Moulded Farina Milk 
Sroiled Tomatoes 


Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cold Sliced Beef, Creamed Horseradish Sauce 
Potato Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Panned Chicken, Cream Sauce 
New Potatoes Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Black Coffee 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Hominy Milk 
Omelet 


Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Rice Muffins 


Iced Cocoa Ginger Wafers 


| 
| Dinner | 
| Clear Soup 
} Broiled Steak, Parsley Sauce 
String Beans Squash 
Lettuce 
| Wafers Cheese 
Currant Sherbet 
| 
| Breakfast 
} Fruit 

Boiled Rice Cream 


Fresh Corn Cakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fried Egg Plant, Tomato Sauce 
Whole Wheat Gems 
Tomato Salad 
Wafers 
Melon 
Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Roasted Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Cress Salad 
Cottage Cheese 
Fruit Sponge | 


Wafers 
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Breakfast 


Fruit 
Chipped Creamed Beef 
Corn Gems 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold Lamb Pea Salad 
Pulled Bread 
Fruit 


Dinner 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
- Roasted Beef, Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 


Beans 


Wafers Cheese 
Fruit 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Moulded White Meal Mush Milk 


Creamed Cod 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold Beiled Fish, Mayonnaise 
Brown Bread 
Sliced Peaches Sponge Cake 
Dinner 


Clam Bouillon 
Planked Fish, Parsley Sauce 
Potato Puff Baked Tomatoes 


Cucumber Salad 


Wafers Cheese 
Cottee 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Beauregard Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Tomatoes Stuffed and Baked, 
Garnished with Peas 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Clear Soup 
Ragout of Cold Beet 
Corn Pudding 
French Salad 
Wafers 
Lemon Jelly, Custard Sauce 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Farina Milk 
Broiled Tomatoes 


Rice Gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Egg Vlant Stuffed with Nuts 
Brown Bread 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Stewed Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Rice Stewed Cucumbers 
Tomato Salad 
Wafers 
Chilled Melon 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Broiled Chops Creamed Potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 


Quick Clear Soup 
Hamburg Steak, Tomato Sauce 
Squash String Beans 
Corn on Cob 
Watermelon 


Supper 
Beauregard Eggs Potato Salad 
Bread Tea 
Fruit 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Coffee 


Rice Gems 


Dinner 


Cream of Rice Soup (Mutton Broth) 
Broiled Steak, Parsley Sauce 


New Beets Corn and Tomatoes Stewed 
Fruit 
Supper 


Cold Sliced Mutton, Tomato Salad 
Brown Bread * Butter 
Fruit 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Hominy Milk 
Boiled Eggs 


Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Smothered Beef 
Rye Gems Tea 
Sliced Peaches 
Vegetable Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Baked Lima Beans and Corn 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Nuts 
Japanese Salad 
Wafers 
Hamburg Cream 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Omelet Rolls 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Vegetable Soup 
sraised Calf’s Liver, Brown Sauce 
String Beans Potatoes 
Corn on Cob 
Blackberry Flummery 
Wafers 
Supper 
Cold Boiled Tongue 
Lettuce Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Fruit 


cat 
A Few Sunday Cold Dinners 


Cold Pressed Chicken 
Oatmeal Bread 


Tomato Salad 
Sutter 

Rice Pudding 
Melon 


Cold Roasted Beef, Aspic Jelly 
Creamed Horseradish Sauce 
Asparagus Salad 
White, Whole Wheat and Cold Corn Loaf Bread 
Coffee 
Lemon Jelly, Custard Sauce 
Fruit Melons 


Cold Boiled Meat Tomato Salad 
White and Brown Bread, Butter 
Nut Butter 
Coffee 
Strawberry Ice Cream 


joned Chicken Stuffed Pepper Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 
White and Brown Bread 
Rice Pudding Lemon Jelly 


Fruit 


or 
A Few Cold Suppers 


Sardines Lemon Pulled Bread 
Tomato Salad Coffee 
Peaches in Lemon Jelly, Cream 
Wafers 


Salmon Salad 
Lemonade 


srown Bread 


Fruit Angel’s Food 


Cold Beef 
Rye Bread 
Fruit 


Potato Salad 
Coffee 


on 
For Garden Parties 


Chicken Salad 
Lemonade 


Nut Sandwiches 
Cold Coffee 
Ices Small Cakes 


Nut Salad in Tomatoes on Lettuce 
Chicken and Tongue Sandwiches 
Fruit Punch 
Ices Jelly Sponge Cake 


Jellied Chicken in Pepper Cases, 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Olives Almonds 
Café Frappé 
Chilled Watermelon in Glasses 


Jellied Beef in Tomato 
with Creamed Horseradish Sauce 
| Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
| Tea Punch 


Ice Cream Macaroons 


Uneeda 


b Fi ; Milk Biscuit , 












Uneeda 
Milk 
Biscuit 
whenever 
you re 
hungry 





When you want a 
touch of ginger 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 





National Biscuit Company 
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THE PICNIC BASKET 


TWENTY-THIRD ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED: DISHES 
BY JANET MSKENZIE HILL, OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 















































COLD CHICKEN SLICED. Truss a chicken for roasting; cover the 
breast with bacon or salt pork, and brown on all sides in a hot oven. 
Add a pint of water, salt and pepper, and half a cupful of fine-cut 
vegetables. Cover closely and cook in astow oven until tender, add 
ing water if needed. Serve the breast cut in slices, with cold boiled 
tongue also cut in slices. 


DEVILED EGGS. Let eggs stand half an hour in water just below the 
boiling point; cool, remove shells and cut in halves crosswise. Rubthe 
yolks to a paste with mustard, oil, lemon juice and salt, and mix with 
chicken, ham, tongue or sardines pounded smooth. Press together 
corresponding halves filled with this mixture to form a band between 


them. Roll each egg in confectioners’ paper, twisting the ends 





























COLD PIGEON PIE. Cut dressed pigeons in halves; add strips of veal 
steak, lardoons of bacon and seasoning. Simmer until tender, Put 
in a pie-dish with cooked mushrooms. Reduce the broth freed of fat; 
add to each cupful one-fourth of a package of softened gelatine, and 
Strain over the meat. When the broth begins to jelly, press upon it a 
cover of cooked puff-paste. 


PRESSED CHICKEN AND EGGS. Simmer a fowl until tender; remove 
skin and bones; let cool, then cut in bits. To the liquor, freed of fat 
and reduced to a cupful, add one fourth of a box of gelatine soaked 
incold water. Season with salt, paprika, mushroom ketchup and lemon 
juice. Add the meat, then pour into buttered baking powder boxes 
decorated with hard-boiled egg. Let stand to become firm. 






































BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT. Sift together one pint of flour, four level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one teaspoonful of salt; work in 
three tablespoonfuls of butter. Add gradually about three-fourths of 
a cupful of milk or water and mix to a dough that will not adhere to 
the bowl. Tossontoa floured board, lightly pat and roll to a half-inch 
sheet, cutintorounds. Bake for about fifteen minutes. 


BOW KNOTS. Beat two eggs. Add one-third of a cupful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful, each, of cream and melted butter, one-eighth of a 
teaspoonful of soda, half a level teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
fourth of a teaspoonful, each, of salt and mace, and flour enough to 
make astiff dough. Roll into small pieces the shape of a pencil, tie in 
bow knots, fry in deep fat; dust with powdered sugar. 
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BANBURY TARTS. Chop a cupful of seeded raisins and two ounces 
of citron peel. Addac uptul of sugar, the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon, a little salt and a beaten egg. Place on rounds of pastry. 
Brush half the edge with cold water, bring the other half over the mix 
ture and press the edges together with the tines of a fork dipped in 
flour. Bake in a moderate oven. 























Sez 





CHOCOLATE AND WHITE LAYER CAKE. Bake white and chocolate 
fruit-cake mixtures in shallow pans. Ingredients for the chocolate 
cake: half a cupful, each, of butter and milk, one cupful and a halt of 
sugar, four eggs, two level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful 
and three-fourths of flour, four ounces of chocolate dissolved in five 
tablespoonfuls of water, one cupful of fruit and nuts. 
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SPARKLETS 


—a syphon bottle, a 
capsule of gas— 
for the instant 
and thorough 
aeration of Cold 
Drinks of Every 
Kind, such as milk, 
water, tea or coffee, 
cider, lemonade and a 
host of others, right 
in your home and 
in less than a min- 
ute. It is 


Not a 
Plaything 


but a practical home 
carbonator, produc- 
ing the national drink in all its 
perfection — 


Delicious 


Soda Water 


At One Cent a Glass! 


To the readers of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL we offer for the 
month of August only 







Extra Special Outfit No. 2 


$5.00 pice” $7.60 


German Silver Quart Syphon 


(As illustrated above) 


4 boxes Quart Sparklets 

1 bottle Vichy Tablets 

‘« Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 
‘* Bicarb. Soda Tablets 
‘¢ Seltzer Tablets 

‘¢ Raspberry Syrup 

‘¢ Strawberry Syrup 
Root Beer Syrup 

‘¢  Sarsaparilla Syrup 
‘* Orange Syrup 

‘¢ Lemon Syrup 

‘* Ginger Ale Syrup 
«Vanilla Syrup 


~~ ~*~ SS SH 
~ 
- 


very item as perfect as care can 
make it. Only additional cost 
is the expressage. 


A Child 
) Can Do lt 






Fill the bottle, insert 
\ a capsule in the top, 
i 


-4) screw down the cap, 


a 


shake well. 
Pure, Cheap and 
Wholesome 


Our latest booklet, ‘‘ 101 Temper- 
ance Drinks,’’ describes a variety 
of refreshing and nourishing drinks 
suitable to the home. — It is packed 
with each outfit or will be sent 
free to those who mention this 
magazine. For comfort and well- 
being, for portability and readiness, 
for cleanliness and general utility 
there is nothing that can compare 


SPARKLETS 


For Home and Outing Purposes 


Women Agents Wanted to introduce into 


every section this promoter 
of temperance and good health. Liberal terms. 


Address “Sparklets Co.” 


1 Madison Ave., New York 
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WAS with a young girl this morn 
ing who was the embodi- 
ment of hope as she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, there’s 
such lots and lots com- 
ing.”’ Mind you, not 
going, but coming; for 
life is a going, and un- 
less there is a coming, a 
coming of new faith, new 
hope, new love, we are 
going. Itisagrowing in 
grace all the way along 
Not our grace, but the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, seeing that all we want in Him we find. 
We must dwell more and more on the ‘* How 
much more.’’ Weare receiving gifts — favors, 
day by day, from those around us, and we 
must say,‘*‘ How much more will our Heavenly 
Father give.’’ We must believe this when 
facing every loss; ‘‘ how much more ’’ will be 
the gain. It means gain. Every loss means 
gain. ‘‘ Thou breakest down to build up, 
not destroy. Thou doest right, O Lord.’’ 
Thou knowest best, and no matter how we 
may try to shut our eyes, life is passing away, 
breaking down; health is going, friends are 
going —less and less is left. So we must 
look at the increase on another side and see 
more deeply into the Word—‘ but though 
our outward man perish.’’ Does it stop 
there? Not at all—‘‘the inward man is 
renewed day by day.’’ Breaking down on 
one side, building up on the other. 
vs 
The Story that the Picture Told 


SI LIFTED my eyes a moment ago a new 
picture I had not noticed before was 
hanging on the wall—a picture of a battle- 
field. The ground was covered with dead 
soldiers—only one flag, and that was furled 
—but looking up, the clouds above were full 
of flags, and I could indistinctly see forms. 
Could it be that only the body was on the 
ground, but that the glory was above, the ban- 
ners waving abovethem? Soitseemed. And 
as I looked I said: ‘‘ They are not dead; it is 
defeat down here, but victory up there.’’ 
Somehow or other we must see that the 
perishable, the things that are seen, are tem- 
poral; the things that are not seen are eter- 
nal. Only faith can lend her realizing light 
—only through her can the clouds disperse — 
the invisible appear. We must use faith 
and exercise faith so that whatever goes, faith 
shall remain, and make it impossible for any 
one to say of any one of us when the breath 
has left our bodies and only the lifeless clay 
is visible to mortal eyes, ‘‘ All that is left of 
her’’; or ‘‘ All that is left of him.”’ 


wh 
We Should Try to Live in the Light 


HAVE had a very unfortunate experience 

lately on this line, and I found a passage 
of Scripture in the Old Testament where God 
tells His people, ‘‘ Your garments are moth- 
eaten.’’ You see how dreadful was the 
accusation, for the language there is figura- 
tive, and it was their moral condition which 
God complained of. A year ago I put away 
some valuable furs. I did it so carefully that 
I felt sure that they were secure. But when 
the time came around for me to need my furs 
again, and I opened the linen bags in which 
they had been sewed, all I could see were 
moths that had lived on the soft fur. Ah, no 
trouble had come to the furs from without. 
The trouble was from the seeds that were 
within; the eggs were there in spite of all the 
care that had been taken. What would have 
killed them? Exposure to the light and heat 
of the sun. Then the word came: ‘‘ Your 
garments are moth-eaten,’’ your soul gar- 
ments are moth-eaten, you have not lived in 
the light, and the Sun of Righteousness has 
had no chance to shed His beams on you so 
that all the seeds of sin could be killed by 
His brightness. All I could see, as I thought 
of it, was that sin is meant by the expression 
“‘moth-eaten.’? We all know how sin eats 
in, and eats up and destroys all that is good 
in the human character. 


oh 
God Gives Us the Power to Choose 


OU turn, I have no doubt, as I do, from 
the sickening tales that meet your eye 

in the daily papers. What is the meaning 
of them all? Sin. Sin and suffering go 
together. Why does God not come to the 
rescue? you say. He has—I speak it rever- 
ently — He has done His best. He made man 
with power to choose; if you take the power 
to choose away there would be no man left. 
When He gave Himself, when He incarnated 
Himself in human flesh and was killed, cru- 
cified by sin, no more could be done. If sin 
does not hecome hateful in view of that sight 
I do not see how it ever can. Sometimes it 
seems to me that we look after everything but 
the one thing needful. Sin ‘means death, 
death to all that is noble, all that is true; 
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and yet we hardly take any thought or 
trouble about sin. We save everything, 
look out for all valuables, but hardly ever ask 
ourselves, ‘‘ Am I saved from sin?’’ We do 
not do this way when the body is in any 
danger. We look out for the best physi- 
cians; we follow orders. If the heart is weak 
every care is taken. It is the one thing we 
look after. But the leprosy of sin lies deep 
within. Death must take place, death to sin. 


Pe 
Let Us All Guard Against Secret Sins 


HAVE come to like the word ‘‘ destroy ’’ so 
much. There is such a joyous ring in the 
words, ‘‘ The Son of God was manifested that 
He might destroy the works of the devil.’”’ 
He came to destroy that which eats up all 
that is worth while. I love the lines of the 
old hymn, ‘‘ Thou canst create and Thou 
destroy.’’ ‘‘ Your garments are  moth- 
eaten.’’ Oh, it is sickening to see holes in 
valuable garments, but to see holes in charac- 
ter, and they are seen after a while! But 
how few say, ‘‘Are not the seeds of that same 
sin in me?’’ Inthe case of these, exposure 
has come. In our case, not in the sight of 
men, but how about the sight of God? 

There is such a thing as indwelling sin, 
and this is the one thing that it is necessary 
to guard against. I remember once hearing 
a definition of indwelling sin. The writer 
said it was that which gave the advan- 
tage in temptation to a hitherto honest soul. 
I cannot understand why so little is said 
about sin. The Bible deals with that alone 
and the salvation from it. You get God’s 
mind on the subject and you read of a 
‘clean heart,’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart,’’ ‘‘ I will cleanse you,’’ “* A new heart 
will I give unto you.’’ 

I wish for just a little while that we could 
forget all about theology and creeds and 
say, ‘‘I have that in me that is dangerous; 
there is no telling what I would do if I 
became terribly angry, for I am so quick tem- 
pered,’? There are more murders committed 
than are ever published in the papers—mur- 
ders committed by the tongue. The power 
of deadly poison is in it. I received a letter 
the other day with this sentence in it— 
** He killed my love years ago.’? Murdered 
love, and then to live on! 

A 
It is Possible to Conquer Our Tempers 
OW if we are really carrying gunpowder 
around with us, and at any time a match 
may make an explosion, are we wise in not 
looking after this combustible material? It 
can be extinguished. I could give you the 
names of peopie who were born with fiery 
tempers, and who never rested till, by the 
power of God and the deep work of the 
Almighty Spirit, they conquered their tem- 
pers and lived to old age without any unholy 
anger eves being seen or felt again. 

Then there are other sins that need to be 
dragged to the light and killed. That is the 
meaning of the prayer we utter, so often 
without’ any thought of the deep meaning, 
**Cleanse Thou me from secret faults.’’ 

Have you never been surprised at finding 
something in yourself, a power in the wrong 
direction, which you never suspected? Do 
not think because your nature may not be 
capable of what are called strong passions 
that you are in no danger. How soft and 
dainty were the furs I thought so safe, and 
the dainty, gentle beings can be capable of 
vanity and self-love, and while looking like 
my furs, so beautiful, can be eaten up with 
these moths of sin. Give yourself up to one 
intense ambition, and let that ambition be to 
be pure in heart. It is the spiritual organ of 
vision: ‘‘ the pure in heart see God.” 


os 
We Must All be Born Again 


AM beginning to feel so sorry for blind 

people and deaf people, and people who 
have no power to taste—I mean spiritually. 
It seems to me we are not tender and thought- 
ful enough over them. We expect them to 
see without sight, and we expect them to 
listen to us and hear us when they have no 
ears. If we had a blind person in our 
family, if one of our children were blind, oh, 
the love and sympathy we would show; but 
when those around us are spiritually blind 
we act as if they ought to see, and when they 
have no taste for the things we enjoy so 
much we are so tried with them, when we 
should long so for the time to come, and 
come speedily, when a miracle will be per- 
formed and they will see and hear. 

We are not making enough of the words of 
Christ when He said, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again.’’ I heard Mr. Beecher put it once, 
*““Ye may be born again.’’ Oh, how desira- 
ble it seemed that beautiful Sunday morning 
just to be born again and have the heart of a 
little child, and be pure and come to the 
knowledge of such a Father. 


Heart to Heart Calks 
with Che Kings Daughters 






Christ will Help You to Do Right 

WISH I could help you. 1 feel so sorry 
for you. Life is so hard with so many of 
you, and then, in addition to all the rest, you 
have yourselves on your hands, and you do 
not seem to hear the voice which says—at 
least so many of you do not— ‘‘ Come unto 
Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’’ If you will only let 
Him give you rest by taking the one disturb- 
ing influence out of your heart you will be able 
to meet the outside with a power you have not 
at present. Just think what a rest it would 
be to have all sinful pride taken out of your 
heart. Ruskin says that pride is at the bot- 
tom of all our troubles. Now, why not try 
the receipt just as you try other receipts and 
see if I have not told you the truth? Go to 
the ‘‘ Good Physician,’’ who will take your 

case in His hands and restore your soul. 

ih 
What the Young People Want 

HEAR these words so often used, espe- 
cially by the young: ‘‘ I mean to have a 
good time.’’ I am delighted to have anybody 
have a good time, for a good time, a real 
good time, prepares you for an everlasting 
good time. . But there is a good deal of talk 
about a good time that is really a bad time. 
There is no use in calling anything good that 
is wrong. To sin is to have a bad time, no 
matter how pleasant it may seem. You will 
have to pay for everything that is wrong. 
‘* The wages of sin is death,’’ and there will 
be no letting you off. You will have to pay 
for all good times that are not really good 
times. Each one of you must face the ques- 
tion every time, the old question, ‘‘Is it 
right?’’ and you must let your conscience 
answer, and then say No, if your conscience 





tells you that the thing is not right. Do not 
be carried away by your affection. Do not 
let go of the reins. Do not wreck yourself. 


oh 
Good Times may be Made to Last 
AST year I came home from abroad. As 
we crossed the Atlantic and were in a 
fog the fog-horn would blow, and it was very 
disagreeable, and yet the disagreeable noise 
was for our safety, and I wondered if we 
should not find out some time that the dis- 
agreeable things in our lives were really the 
means of our safety. 

I am not forgetful of what you young 
people especially want. You want joy, you 
want fun—you want, in short, a good time. 
And you are entitled to it, and you can have 
it, but it is not so dependent on this or that 
circumstance as you are apt to think. 

I am writing this to you at a very eventful 
time of my life. Iam standing in a golden 
light where I can see things clearly; I have 
crossed ‘‘ the Golden Bar,’’ and I am so glad 
that there is such a good time ahead for me. 
The words, ‘ Life,’’ ‘‘ Love,’’ ‘‘ Comfort,’’ 
** Kindness ’’ have had all the fascination for 
me they have for you; but suppose that I 
could not say to-day, ‘‘I have everlasting 
life, everlasting love, everlasting kindness, 
everlasting hope,’’ do you think I would feel 
as young as I do? Perhaps you will ask, 
‘“Didn’t you have a good time when you 
were young?’’ Of course J did, and I assure 
you that I am having a good time now. 
** But do tell me what you mean by having a 
good time?’’ you ask. “Is it having had 
what you wanted?’’ Yes, I had what I 


wanted, and I have what I want to-day. You 
see my good time has lasted. 
if 
Faith, Hope and Love will Abide 
CHANGE came over me when I was 


eighteen years of age, and my tastes 
were changed, and then I didn’t want the 
things that I had wanted before. I had a 
new set of tastes given to me, and I liked the 
things that I didn’t like before. And they 
were things that would last that I came to 
love, and now I am in sucha golden light 
that I think of you all, for I know it takes a 
lifetime to get the gold I possess to-day. 
You know I have quoted to you more than 
once: 

“Sow athought and you reap an action. Sow an 
action and you reap a habit. Sow a habit and you 
reap a character. Sow a character and you reap a 
destiny.” 

So I meant what I said when I wrote this 
morning to a son of mine, ‘‘ Get ready for 
your golden wedding,’’ for it takes more than 
fifty years to get ready for a real golden wed- 
ding. I do not believe we shall walk the 
City of Gold in the Beyond, whatever that 
imagery may mean, unless there is a pave- 
ment of truth within us. The law that holds 
this universe together is the law of affinities; 
like will seek like. Make your choice now 
for the good things of time that go into eter- 
nity with you. 
good time as faith, hope and love, these three; 
for these three will abide. 














Nothing can give you such a | 





We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Skirts 


This is the last announcement of our Re- 
duced Price Sale, so act quickly if you wish 
to take advantage of it. 

What is this Sale? It is an offer to make 
to order suits and skirts of bran-new 
materials, splendidly finished, at one-third 
less than regular prices. AlJl of our materials 
are suitable either for late Summer or Fall 
wear. Nearly all of our styles and materials 
share in this reduction. 





The Catalogue and Samples tell of many offerings 
like these: 

Suits, in styles that are just right for late Sum- 
mer and early Fall wear, lined throughout; 
former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

The newest Skirts, with the proper style to them; 
former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, for the 
mountains or sea-shore, and also for rainy 
Autumn days; made of plaid-back or plain 
materials ; former price $6, reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Taffeta Jackets, formerly $15, reduced to $10. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 


Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


Send to day for Catalogue, Samples and Reduced 
Price List; you will get them free by return mail. 
If a garment which we make should not please you, 
send it back. We will refund your money. le 
sure to say you wish the Summer Catalogue and 
Reduced Price Samples. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will be ready 
August 26th. Every well-dressed oman should 
have one; write now, and we will mail you a copy 
with a full line of new Fall samples as soon as it is 
issued. Be sure to say you wish the new Fall 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR AND VICTOR J. 


ERE are some simple toys which 
every bright boy and girl can 
make easily. The materials 
used are such as may be pro- 
cured almost anywhere and at 
any time, while the motive 
power for setting the toys in 
motion is sand. 

All that is necessary to in- 
sure an abundance of fun, 
especially upon rainy days, 
is to carefully study the direc- 
tions and illustrations which 

are here given. Unless otherwise specified 

make all fastenings with sealing-wax. 
To make an inclined railway similar to 
the one illustrated below take a stout sheet 

















AN INCLINED RAILWAY 


of cardboard four feet long and a foot and a 
half wide, and bend the lower end five inches 
from the bottom at a steep angle. Rest on 
books, and fasten two strips of cardboard two 
feet long and an inch and a half high to its 
upperend. These will guide the cars directly 
under the sand hole, and enable them to start 
on their downward journey straight. The 
sand box is nine inches wide and three inches 
above the incline, and is held in position by 
little sticks run through it. Directly under 
the sand holes cut large holes in the incline. 
Place spools on the front box supports, as 
shown in the illustration, and hold in position 
half an inch above the incline by thrusting 
pins through supports just under the spools. 
Make cars of half of a small pasteboard box. 
The wheels are pill-boxes, the back ones 
larger than the front, and are held on the 
axle by little gobs of sealing-wax placed on 





SAND-POWER ENGINE 


the axle at each side. The back of the car is 
set higher than the front. 

When the cars are finished tie a piece of 
thread to one of them, pass it around the 
Spools — which should revolve easily — and 
then tie the other end of thread to the second 








car, so that when one car rests against the 
spool at the top the other one will be upon 
the steep angle at the bottom. When one car 
is filled with sand it rushes down, and draws 
up the empty car to the sand box. 


on 


ITH the exception of the large wooden 
spool cylinder the sand-power engine 
illustrated is made of cardboard. The fly- 
wheel is six inches in diameter. The support 
for the walking beam 
is ten inches high, the 
walking beam nine 
inches and a half long, 
and the piston seven 
inches and a quarter 


te 
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long. The base upon 
which the engine rests 
is ashoe-box cover. The 
axle of the fly-wheel is 
a hatpin which runs 
through two upright 
cardboard supports, each 
three inches and a half 
in height, placed three 
inches and a half apart. 
The pins for the different parts to work upon, 
after being set in position, are held in place 
by putting little gobs of sealing-wax on the 
pointed ends. Fasten to the axle between 
cardboard uprights four pieces of paper two 
inches by an inch and a quarter, and turned 
about a quarter of an inch from each end, so 
as to hold the falling sand (see illustration). 

Sand for run- 
ning the engine 
may be placed in 
a baking-powder 
can fastened to 
slender sticks 
so that the bot- 
tom of the can 
will rest about 
six inches above 
the base. When 
complete the 


sand should fall 
through a small hole 
in the can on to the 
paper flanges, just be- 
hind the fly-wheel. 


ox 


O MAKE the seesaw 
which is _ illus- 
trated take a strip of 
cardboard eighteen 
inches in length and 
two in width; and at 
three inches and a half 
from one end first cut 
a slit crosswise to within a quarter of an 
inch of each side, and then from each end of 
this cut upward an inch and a quarter. Bend 
the piece of cardboard downward, and at such 
an angle that sand will slide from it when the 
seesaw is lowered to the ground at that end. 








NUGENT 
SMEDLEY. 


SMEDLEY 


ASTE strips of paper one inch in width at 
each end of the opening in the cardboard 
and bend backward at an angle, as shown in 
the illustration given below. Thrust a hat- 
pin through the exact centre of the cardboard 
seesaw, and allow this to rest in the two- 
notched cardboard supports, which should 
be fiye inches high, three inches apart, and 
fastened to a square of cardboard. 
Make cardboard figures — one slightly heav- 
ier than the other—and attach these to the 








SEESAW MADE OF CARDBOARD 


seesaw with sealing-wax, taking care to place 
the heavier figure at the farthest end from the 
sand box, so that this end will immediately 
fali when sand spills from the bent strip of 
cardboard at the other end. 

The sand box may be placed upon a pile of 
books, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, or upon a pile of wooden blocks, 
of sufficient height to aklow the seesaw full 
swing. If properly arranged the sand should 
fall on the middle of the bent strip of card- 
board when that end of the seesaw is up, and 
slide immediately from it when down. 


ot 


HE sand-power boat illustrated is made of 
wood, and is fourteen inches long, five 
inches wide and one inch deep, and hollowed 





SAND-POWER BOAT AND POWER WHEEL 


out. At four inches from the stern cut a hole 
through the boat three inches and a half 
wide and two inches long, and around this 
fasten a cardboard strip one inch wide. To 
the back of this strip fasten another piece 
an inch and three-quarters long, with a notch 
cut in the top of it for the shaft to rest in. 

The power wheel is of cardboard two inches 
and a half in diameter, with six pieces of 
paper one inch by one inch and a half, bent 
over at the end, fastened to it. Fasten this 
wheel to the head- of a hatpin. Place a 
piece of straw two inches long in a hole 
through the stern; pass the hatpin through 
it, resting the head of it in the notched 
cardboard. The propeller blades are two 
triangular pieces of thin wood one inch by 
one inch and a half, and fastened to the point 
of the shaft. The sand box of pasteboard is 
fastened to two light uprights of wood, so 
that sand will fall on the paper flanges. 
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MENNENS 


BORATED [TALCUM 


TOI LET 














| The many merits of Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder are 
not confined to the toilet purposes 
of ladies and infants. For the athlete 
it supplies a grateful and cooling 
relief after exercise. For shavers, 
its unequalled antiseptic properties 
prevent razor rash and soothes the 
irritating effects of close shaving and 
the use of impure soap. 








Look for 
Mennen’s 

_“ Face on the 
Cover of the Box 


That insures the 
genuine Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder —the only powder that 
affords instant relief from sunburn, 
prickly heat, chafed skin, sores 4 







hands, nettle rash and all disorders 
of the skin. Indispensable for the 
baby. A boon to women. Refuse 
any of the many cheap imitations, 
which contain injurious substances and 
should be carefully avoided. 


Sold Everywhere or Mailed for 25 Cents 











A sample will be sent free to any reader of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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for Women 


often does more harm than good because 
of a rigid corset. Ferris’ Athletic Corset 
Waist, No. 261, meets every need of 
every woman who plays golf or tennis, 
rides a wheel, rows a boat, or climbs a 
mountain. Joined at the sides with 
elastic bands, it yields to every mo- 
tion of the wearer. Shoulder straps 
keep the figure erect, and promote 
healthful respiration. Made of 
summer net for comfort sake. 
Ask the dealer for 


Ferris 


© Athletic 
Corset Waist 'o.261 


Ferris Good Sense Waists are made in 
all sizes and shapes to suit all ages. 
Sold by all leading retailers. //lustraled 

catalogue free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 





Insures a 


The LUCKY CURVE Feed ‘perce 


Look for the Lucky Curve, for it means the best in Fountain Pen making. It means perfect flow — freedom from 
soiled fingers. P 2arker Pens glide over the paper so easily that pleasant thoughts are sure 
to flow. Fitted with Anti- Break Caps, warranted against cracking. 


PARKER PEN 





No. 12. Price $6. 


Barrel inlaid with Mother “of Pearl, with mere bands. 







GEO. S. PARKER 


No. 021, $3.50. Practically same as No. 020, with addition of gold bands and a size larger gold pen. 





Ne. 020. Jointless, $2.50. No, 20,Serew Joint. Nothing fancy. Built for service. No better writing pen made. 
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Screw Joint, showing LUCKY CURVE Spring Lock Jointless, showing LUCKY CURVE. 


Made with Goring Lock, Jointless or ities Joint for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s use. Many of the leading dealers 
now sell them f yours does not, and you want the best without any advance in cost, write direct. Booklet Free. 


Other pens at less prices. PARKER PEN COMPANY, 10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Warranted in every way. 








Read it Forward Read it Backward 


A Luxurious Toilet and Bath Soap 
Different from all others and better 


because made from purest olive oil combined with lanolin and cocoa butter, 


giving an unusually soft, creamy lather, delightful to delicate skins. 


Ask for Oliv-i-lo 


Price 10 cents at all dealers or by mail postpaid. 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., Chicago (Est. 1862), Mnfrs. Finest Toilet Soaps and Perfumes. 








Fac-Simile of each box containing the genuine 
1847 ROGERS BROS. GOODS 













Sold by 
Ask for “ Catalogue No. 61 R.” leading 
Address P. 0, Box 576, Meriden, Conn., dealers 
and you will receive a finely illustrated booklet of new designs. everywhere | 














THE KING 


Kills Without 
Crushing 











(Size, 5x18 inches) Soils Nothing 


The wire being almost invisible Flies and Mos- 
quitoes are easily and quickly killed, thus clearing 
your house of them in a few minutes. A prominent lady 
has said ‘It is the most prized article in my house.” 

Sent by mail, one for 15c. Two for 25c. One dozen for $1. 
R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Decatur, Illinois Change or stamps accepted 




















The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


Sociely Motto —‘* Goop CHEER.” 
Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE, 

Flower — CoREopPSIS. 

Society Song —‘‘ SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 


Headquarters, No. ( Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
In writing for information, inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kinduess shown? 
Pass it on. 

‘Twas not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Tillin Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


Sey HAT are we here for?’’ Colonel 
John W. Vrooman, Sunshine mem- 
ber, asked of me the other day. 
‘* Has any good come out of our 
lives? Have any hearts been 
made lighter? Have we relieved 
any one of sorrow? What good 
have we done? Is the world any 
better for our having lived in it?’’ 

What a number of serious ques- 
tions to put to me all at once! 
But before my eyes there came 
the picture as formed in my childhood of the 
great book in which is kept the daily record 
of each and every one of us 








“ Life is a sheet of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two——”’ 


I never felt that all life’s errors, blunders 
and mistakes were entered there. No, indeed! 
It is only the net result of each day that is 
recorded. If, in the fight between right and 
wrong, we come out on the right side, ever 
so little though our part may be, then the 
‘word or two”’ is put to our credit. 

No two persons in the world are traveling 
exactly the same road, hence comparison is 
not fair. The question with me has been 
always, not how much of a balance I have, 
but is that balance on the right side? 


“Tf you sit down at set of sun 
And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 
One self-denying act, one word 
That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind 
That fell like sunshine where it went, 
Then you may count that hour well spent. 
* But if, through all the livelong day, 
You've cheered no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 
You've nothing done which you can trace 
That brought the sunshine to one face ; 
No act most small 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost!"’ 


ox 
Help for School-Children 


—0 MANY of us think that to do good we 
must have money. What a mistake! 


A cheerful voice, a pleasant word, 
A smile with sweet love fraught, 

A kindly interest in the ones 
Who seem to be forgot — 

The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
Give hope to hearts forlorn ; 

The sick and crippled need the help 
That comes from love inborn — 
’Tis just these little things, I hold, 
The joys of life will leaven, 
And open wide the pearly gate 

That leads us into Heaven!” 


I know of a dear little boy who could not 
go to school the last six weeks before vaca- 
tion last spring because his only suit of 
clothes, even with the most careful mending, 
would not hold out. So he stayed home, and 
grieved himself sick over not being able to 
pass the examinations and be promoted with 
the other boys. 

Not being old enough to reason he could 
not understand that as his father was out of 
work, and his mother was slowly wasting 
away with consumption, every penny raised 
must go for medicine. He grieved so much, 
and his little heart ached so hard, that one 
morning the doctor said that he, too, must 
go to bed, and for three weeks our little 
Sunshiner lay seriously ill with fever. 

a 
How the Help May be Given 
KNOW a lot of other little boys, and little 
girls, too, who, when they get their new 
clothes for summer: and fall, cast aside 
whole suits that would make other little 
Sunshine boys and girls just as happy in 


| their turn as they made the youngsters who 


Fly Killer 


are now discarding them, 
first put on. 

You know so much depends on the way 
that things are done! Now one might say: 
“* Here, Johnny, you are so ragged and hard 
up that I am going to give you my old 
clothes. They are a lot betterthan yours. I 
wouldn’t wear the old things, anyway, but 
you ought to be glad to get them.”’ 

Johnny’s heart would swell out with angry 
pride, and, no doubt, he would refuse the 
gift. If he took it there would be bitterness 
about it; not a bit of Sunshine. 


when they were 


When You Give, Give Graciously 
Nae again, the same articles might be 

offered somewhat in this way: ‘‘ Say, 
Johnny, I’ve had a streak of luck. Mother 
has just given me a brand-new suit of clothes 
for school. Now my old ones are ’most as 
good as new, only that little hole in the 
trousers, you know, that I got the other day 
climbing over the fence. Don’t you think 
your mother could fix them so that you could 
save her buying you some for a while—any- 
way till your father gets work?’’ 

Iam sure Johnny would take the clothes, 
and be glad. 

I know something of what I am talking 
about, because when I was trying so hard to 
study and get through the State University 
on little money—very little at times—one 
day an old-time friend looked me over, and 
taking out a ten-dollar bill, handed it to me, 
saying: ‘* You actually look as if you did not 
get half enough toeat. Take this money and 
straighten up a bit.’’ Then, as an after- 
thought, she called out: 

‘* Don’t forget to pay it back to me when 
you can. I don’t believe in giving money to 
anybody.’’ 

Now, I was not an object of charity, though 
I was sadly in need of Sunshine. I put the 
bill away in a box in the bureau drawer, and 
cried as if my heart would break every time 
I looked at it. After waiting ten days or so 
I sent the same ten dollars back, saying I was 
glad I could return it to her so soon. To 
this day I hear of her telling how she helped 
me financially when I was ‘‘ hard up.’’ 

7 
Try Your Best to be Tactful 


NOTHER woman, that same week, asked 
me why I did not take my meals at the 
restaurant where most of the students took 
theirs. I replied that it was a little too 
expensive for me. ‘‘ Oh, that’s too bad,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ you’d have such a good time if 
you could all be together! Don’t study too 
hard,’’ and, with a smile, she passed on. 

The next day I was called in by the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, and asked if I could 
find time to look over the books of the con- 
cern and verify the work done by some one 
else. He didn’t just feel like paying money 
for this service, but if I would take the pay 
out in meal tickets he would be very glad 
to have my assistance. 

Everything was all right, and I had little 
todo. I thought it merely a bit of luck that 
had come my way. But at the close of the 
term the proprietor told me that Mrs. Given 
had paid for my meal tickets. Yes, it was 
Mrs. M. H. Given, now of Eldora, Colorado, 
organizer of a Sunshine branch and one of the 
most active workers among the miners of her 
State! 

Did the kindness offend me? Oh, this is a 
queer world! I cried just as hard as I had 
cried over the ten-dollar bill, but it was a 
different sort of a cry. I can’t explain it. 
You’ll have to cry both cries in order to 
understand. 

“It is the little things of life 
That either make or mat 
The joy that rightfully belongs 
To souls that human are.” 

‘We often do more by our sympathy and 

our loving thought than by our labors! ’”’ 
aX 

Things that | Want for Sunshine 
WANT —oh, again I am wanting every- 
thing!—I want you to think of me and 
Sunshine when you are buying new clothes 
and packing away the old, for, if you don’t 
know where to place the articles no longer of 
use to you, I do. The clothes outgrown I 
want. The little dresses, aprons, hats, caps, 
coats and shoes, too good to throw away, but 
jaid aside for some reason or other, I want. 
Please put them ina box just as quickly as 
you can, and send them to 96 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, ‘‘ Care of Sunshine! ”’ 

And, don’t forget your ice-money! During 
the very hot weather—when putting the 
cracked ice that you or some other Sunshine 
friend has furnished on the burning forehead 
of some invalid—I will find a need every 
now and then for a new slip, a pretty bright 
dress, a clean sheet or a nice soft nightgown. 
I shall want hundreds of such things. Each 
thing will go to make some sufferer better, 
for what is there so quick to aid a doctor’s 
prescription as a happy mind? 

Our ice and clothes go to 
Sunshiners whose parents do not call for 
charity, but, as members of our Sunshine 
Society, know that their turn to spread Good 
Cheer will come soon, and they will try and 
do even more than has been done for them. 

Do you appreciate the fact that now 
we number over a thousand well-organized 
branches, each and every one realizing that 


our little 


. Inserving fellow-mortals 
We best serve the Father, too; 
And in lightening their burdens 
Ours grow lighter and fall from view!” 
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The Journal’s Baby | 











We Want Every Woman to See It 


HOUSANDS of our readers have never seen the JoURNAL’s baby. We 

mean THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Really, in age, the Post is older 

than the JOURNAL: about a hundred years older. But it is ‘‘our baby’’ because 

we have only had it three or four years. Then we bought it. It is a large 

baby, however, as it has 315,000 circulation already, and that means every 
week, because the Post is a weekly. 

Still, there are thousands of our readers who have never seen the ‘‘ baby,”’ 
of which we are getting rather proud—proud because it is getting good to 
look at and better to read. So we have decided to make it possible for every 
one to see the Post, and in this way: 

There are twenty-two more issues of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post for the 
year Igol, as follows: 


August 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
September 7, 14, 21, 28 | 
October 5, 12, 19, 26 | 
November 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 | 

| 





December 7, 14, 21, 28 


22 Numbers for 25 Cents 


(ALMOST AT ONE CENT EACH) 


We will withdraw this offer August 20. So it is absolutely necessary to take 
advantage of it now. It cannot and will not be repeated. But before August 20 
you can get Five Months’ good reading for Twenty-five Cents. Send 25 cents 
in stamps or postal order direct to 





| 
| 
| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








Any Part of This $900 is Yours 


You have until October 1 to send in photographs in any one of these three classes: 


Country Houses Which Have Cost $5000 or Less to Build. Pretty little places; $5000 | 
for the house; expense of laying out grounds not to be counted; nothing commonplace, 
however. Mark pictures ‘‘ For $5000 Country Home Series.’’ 


| Pretty Gardens, Modern or Old-Fashioned. Not parks and other places of that 
character, but private grounds; a view of the whole garden or some attractive corner; 


maybe only a single flower-bed, an arch, or a summer-house. Mark pictures ‘‘ For 
Pretty Garden Series.’’ 


Picturesque Country Churches, Camps and Camping Scenes, Houseboats, Lodges, 
or Old Homesteads. Not city churches, but those found in the suburbs and the country; 
interesting scenes in summer camps; houseboats that are pretty and comfortable; 


homesteads that are at least half a century old, and so on. Mark pictures ‘‘ For 
General Outdoor Series.’’ 


One Hundred Dollars is offered as the First Prize in each class. But as there are 
three classes it is possible that A SINGLE COMPETITOR MAY GET $300.00. 


How the $900.00 


One Hundred Dollars as a First Prize,. . . . $100.00 
{ Seventy-five Dollars as a Second Prize, . . . 75.00 





SrnQiGeT PRON Buns GOR 
In all there are TWENTY-SEVEN AWARDS TO BE MADE—nine in each class. Fi p 


And scores of other photographs will be bought at liberal rates. ULL 


‘tators ButNoEqual 
| 
All photographs must be mounted, and must be situation of the house, garden, church, etc., with Ma mit T t S 
sharp and clear, measuring not less than 4x5 | 


‘ the full name and address of the sender. 
inches, This is absolute. Blue prints will be 


Each photograph, or consignment of photographs, ‘ e fi AL. fF «¥ / VFR. VWHERE, 
rejected, must have return postage inclosed. } SOLD BY LEALING 
Each photograph—and each means each,whether 


: All photographs must be sent in between now 
one is sent or twenty — must show on its back the and October 1, 1905: none after that date. 


The Journal Reserves the Right to Withhold the Award of Any of the Prizes. RoyaL WORCESTER (JORSET (0. 
a Address the Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Yournal, Philadelphia Crcagcolls. Worcester Mass. 
L y 









Will Satins Fifty Dollars as a Third Prize, ..... .; 50.00 : 
be Distributed Twenty-five Dollars as a Fourth Prize, .. . 25.00 = 
"Nive Petes wiltiethe ae™ ( And Five Prizes of Ten Dollars Each, . . . . 50.00 

$300.00 


$300.00 in Each of the Three Competitions, or $900.00 in All 
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POSTUM CEREAL 
FOOD COFFEE 
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Drink 


Many highly organized 
persons cannot digest 
even one cup of cofiee 
a day. 

The trouble may not 
show directly in stomach, 

but indirectly in bowels, liver, 
nerves, or in some other organ. 
Stop for 10 days and see if you have 
uncovered the cause of your trouble. 
Take on Postum Food Coffee. It 
furnishes a pleasant morning cup, 
and contains the selected food ele- 
ments which quickly restore the 
nerves and structure of body to a 
normal state. Demonstrable fact; 
try it. Grocers furnish at 

15 and 25 cents. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Paterson 


Parchment Paper 


Wrapped around Meat, Poultry, 
Game, Fish, Butter or Cheese 


Effectually preveuts a 
tainting. It contains no 
wax, grease, or puarat 
fine, and is absolutely 
germ and air proof. 

Used when roasting 
meats or poultry, it 
does away with the 
necessity of basting. 
Used in baking, it prevents 
pastry from sticking to the 
form or pan. 

For dish washing and win- 
dow cleaning, it has no equal 
For polishing mirrors, furni 
ture or pianos, it can't be beat. | 
For sealing preserves, it is the 
best thing ever used. It comes 
in rolls containing 200 yds. 

9 inches wide, Neat at- 
tachment goes with each 
roll. Price $1.00, charges 
prepaid. Ask your clealer 
to wrap your goods in 
Paterson Parchment 
Paper. It has many 
other uses than those 
described above. Book- 
let containing further in- 
formation and samples 
sent free on application. 

Address: 

THE PATERSON PARCHMENT 
PAPER COMPANY 

27 8th St,, 

PASSAIC, 


NJ. 











Every skein of the GENUINE 


COLUMBIA FLOSS 


is bound with this RING LABEL 


Unequalled for Knitting 


Use only the genuine. For Sale Every where 














The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, otl, gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meats tender, Prevents steam 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
satisfaction and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agenta Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER C€0., Box 10, Toledo, Ohio 
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mixed with fresh fruit makes 
a delightful and simple 
summer dessert. Full direc- 
tions in my hook of seventy 
“Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,"’ which I 
will mail FREE if you will 
send your grocer’s name or 
a 2-cent stamp. For 5c. in 
stamps, the book and full 
ese: sample. For lic., the 
ook and full 2-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.) which will 
make two quarts (a half gal- 
lon) of jelly and contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
12 Railroad Av.,Johnstown,N.Y, 
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Living on Small Incomes 
Edited by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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| 
I te lack of thought given to the arrangement of the 
food of the average family induced the editor of the 
JournaL to empower me, in June, 1899, to call for 
** Bills-of-Fare for a Week.'’ From the hundreds of 
menus which were sent in | have endeavored to select 
the best. 
“How it Has Been Done in California’’ will be 
shown in th. next article in this series. 


6% 


iii—HOW IT HAS BEEN DONE IN 
CANADA 


RS. HENRY M. FARRAR, of 
Montreal, Canada, sent bills-of-fare 
for one week for a family of five 
adults and one servant at a total 

cost of fourteen dollars. Her menus were 

most admirably and carefully planned. She 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ Fruits, vegetables and 
fish are imported by us, which perhaps makes 

them more expensive than they would be a 

little farther South.’’ 





Sunday 


Breakfast — Bananas; Fried Butterfish ; Hot Bread 
Rolls; Chocolate. 


Dinner — Clear Tomato Soup; Roast Beef; Browned 
Potatoes; Asparagus; Lettuce Salad, French Dress- 
ing ; Strawberry Blanc-Mange with Cream and Sugar. 

Tea—Cold Roast Beef; Thin Bread and Butter; 
Pineapple; Cake; Tea. 


Monday 
Breakfast — Cereal; Boiled Eggs; Coffee; Toast. 


Luncheon — Beef 


Rissole; Scalloped Potatoes; 
Wheat Gems; Tea. 


Dinner —Cream of Asparagus Soup; Veal Cutlet, 
Tomato Sauce; Mashed Potatoes; 
Wafers; Cheese; Rice Pudding 


Tomatoes ; 


Tuesday 


Breakfast—Cereal; Fried 
Coffee; Marmalade, 


Liver and Bacon; 


Luncheon—Stewed Kidney (beef); French Fried 
Potatoes ; Pancakes, Maple Syrup. 


Dinner— Noodle Soup; Boiled Chicken with 
Parsley Sauce; New Boiled Potatoes; Carrots; 
Lettuce Salad with Mayonnaise; Nuts and Raisins. 


ot 


Wednesday 


Breakfast — Oranges; Parsley Omelet; Hot Bread 
Rolls; Chocolate. 


Luncheon—Sardines with Lettuce; 
Crumpets ; Strawberries with Cream; Cake. 


Toasted 


Dinner—Pea Soup; Broiled Steak with Mush- 
rooms; Mashed Potatoes; String Beans; Lettuce 


| Salad, French Dressing ; Lemon Jelly ; Soft Custard. 


Thursday 


Breakfast — Cereal; Chipped Beef, Cream Sauce; 
Popovers ; Coffee. 


Luncheon—Cold Veal; Fried Sweet Potatoes; 
Corn Gems; Fruit Salad. 


Dinner —Giblet Soup; Fillet of Veal with Bread 
Stuffing ; Baked Sweet Potatoes; Peas; String Bean 
Salad, French Dressing; Pineapple Tapioca with 
Whipped Cream. 


Friday 


Breakfast — Fried Mush ; Beauregard Eggs ; Choc- 
olate. 

Luncheon— Broiled Lobster with Mayonnaise; 
Toast; Baked Bananas. 


Dinner —Cream Corn Soup; Boiled Gaspe Salmon, 
Fish Sauce; New Boiled Potatoes ; Cucumber Salad ; 
Strawberry Short Cake with Cream. 


Saturday 


Breakfast—Cereal; Meat Balls; Corn Pone; 
Coffee. 

Luncheon—Cusk Aa la Créme; Lettuce Salad; 
Hot Bread Rolls; Baked Apples; Tea. 


Dinner — Cream Tomato Soup; Roast Pork, Apple 
Sauce; Potatoes; Baked Macaroni; Cheese; Wafers; 
Apple Pie. 

an 


Groceries for the Week 


Wafers, 1oc.; cheese, 16c.; marmalade, roc. ; syrup, 
6c.; nuts, 1oc.; raisins, 11c.; sardines, 25c.; canned 
peas, tomatoes, corn and mushrooms, 65c.; coffee, 
goc.; tea, 12%c.; gelatine, 1oc.; chocolate, 2o0c.; 
flour, 35c.; macaroni, loc. ; sugar, 45c.; olive oil, 25c. ; 
vinegar, 8%c.; cornstarch, 5c.; rice, 2c.; tapioca, 2c. ; 
cereals, 20c.; yeast, 4c.; seasoning, 15c. Total, $3.97. 


Milk, Butter, Eggs and Lard 


Milk, $1.08; butter, 54c.; eggs, 5oc. 
Total, $2.22. 


; lard, tec. 


Meat, Fish and Poultry 


Beef, $1.23; veal, 88c.; pork, 48c.; chicken, 4oc.; 


liver, 12c.; kidney, roc. ; bacon, 7%c.; butterfish, 3oc. ; 
lobsters, soc. ; salmon, 45c. Total, $4.53%. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Bananas, 25c.; oranges, 30c.; strawberries, soc. ; 
pineapple, 25c.; lemons, 8'%c.; apples, 25c.; aspara- 
gus, 25c.; lettuce, 20c.; carrots, 5c.; parsley, 5c. ; 
sweet potatoes, 25c.; string beans, 2oc. ; 
59c.; cucumbers, 5c. Total, $3.27%. 


potatoes, 


Expenses for the Week 


Groceries, $3.97; milk, butter, eggs and lard, $2.22; 
meat, fish and poultry, $4.53% ; fruits and vegetables, 





$3.27%. Total, $14.00. io 
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BEE-WARE AND BEE-WISE AND EAT PETTIJOHN’S 


The sting of remorse lurks in every bite of improper food 
I ‘ 


ulf of the diseases are due to this one common ca 


of nutrition. Improved nutrition means improved health D 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a »s 


fentifically accurate 


Even consumption is in a large measure attrilutable to lack 
creased nutrition means disease 
vod easily assimilated, and delicious beyond comparison 


our name and address at once, and we will send you, free, our beautifully Mlustrated 


Send 
Pettijohn Booklet. 


Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 











FLY PAPER. 





HESE dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. The cut 

illustrates how flies carry contagion from sick-rooms into our homes. 
vent flies from infecting us no surer method is available than TANGLEFOOT STICKY 
All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as 
it coats them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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ALLIN THE RUBBER 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, “*1t's Allin the Rub 
ber,” Sree on postal request. Address Dept. \ 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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Sent Everywhere 
by mail or express. 

















PREPAID, Cheapest,sim- 
TEMPEST WASHER, $1.50, plest, most efficient wash- 
ing machine. Washes Woolens, Flannels, Blankets, Laces, etc. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write for circular. Agents Wanted. 


TEMPEST COMPANY, 702 Reaper Block, Chicago 





To Any College 


or Conservatory 
WITHOUT COST 





a fo 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will send 
any young man or young woman to 
any college, musical conservatory or other 
educational institution in the country with- 
out a penny of expense. There is nothing 
competitive, nothing indefinite, about the 
plan. It is simply this: 
In return for a little work done for 
us in leisure hours, we pay all your 
expenses. Nearly a thousand scholar- 
ships have already been secured. Full 
details may be secured by addressing 


Educational Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 














Ironing Easy 


GEM Ironing Machine 







Pm Heated by gas or gasoline — 
y) 1% cents per hour. 10 hours 

work in 1} hour. Especially 
designed for families and hotels 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet, * Modern Methods in 
Ironing.” 


Domestie Mangle Co., Box E, Racine, Wis. 
Perfect dealing in perfect and 
beautiful beds and cribs. It is 
as if we were at your. door. 





Address for particulars, BARCALO & BoLL Mre. Co., 
667 Main Street, buffalo, N.Y. 


Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Steam Cooker 


WITH DOOKS, Don't miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Wonder- 
ful saving of fuel and labor. Get it for 
your home and summer cottage. Write 
for circulars. Special rate for ten days. 





Agents Wanted, Salary and Commission. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
48 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 


MUSIC LEARNING 47, 40M: 


Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Banjo and Mandolin. Our booklet (free) tells 
how to learn to play any instrument. Send name t 
Dept. A, U.S. Sehool of Music, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
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LEA & PERRINS’ | 
neo, SAUCE 











— 
and Genuine worcestersh" ; 


Club men and all good livers appreciate the appetizing 
relish given to Oyster Cocktails, Welsh Rarebits, Lobster 
Newburgh and all Dishes Flavored with this Sauce. 


AGENTS -NEW 4 





Siowarure cha Sor rend - Sohn Duncans Sons 
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q The New Corset 





r. ¥ 
Military Form 


852 F. P. 


The first Genuine Straight-Front Dollar 
Corset made in America. Possesses 
more merit, is a better //, better mate- 
rials and the largest selling $1.00 Cor- 
set on the market. 
drab. 


Made in white and 


If not for sale at your 
dealer’s, send $1.00 to 








BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Makers 





349 Broadway, New York 


& ONLY BUCKLE 


that gives the 
wearer a long 
graceful waist 





























wt 


Ribbons can be changed at will. 


No sewing. 
No slipping. 


Permits lacing to any desired 
tension. Strength and durability warranted. 
Made in seven finishes: Roman, Rose and 
Antique Gold; Plain Silver, French Gray, Oxi- 
dized Silver and Gun Metal. Guaranteed not 
totarnish. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

Money will be refunded if the buckle 

is found otherwise than represented. 


Crosby Mfg. Co., Dept. F3, 556 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Our Catalogue, full of new ideas, mailed free. 


Rubens Infant Shirt 





















No Butto ’ No Trouble 


Jos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
Children. Get them at once. Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

o Pe are ma le in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 

4 ' birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 


LIQUID WAX FOR FLOORS 


The best preparation for hardwood floors. 
apply, looks fine and wears well. 
Sample can, 


Circulars, 





Easy to 
Send for pamphlet. 
enough for a room, 25 cents, repaid. Our 
Customers are well pleased and we are laving many 
rn orders. Also Bate’s One-Two: One stains the floor, 

4 4wo varnishes it, giving softwood the appearance 
of hardwood floors. Special terms to agents. 


WOLVERINE WAX & OIL COMPANY, Flint, Mich. 
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By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Girl in These Summer Days 


The Summer Girl, that darling of my heart, 
is the one of whom I am thinking most wist- 
fully just now. Truth to tell, the summer 
girl is not always spoken of with the same 
regard that I feel for her, but when she is out 
of favor or lightly esteemed she has herself 
to blame, herself and the friends who have 
neglected to warn her of the quicksands and 
reefs in her way. 

A most adorable trait in any girl, at any 
season, is enthusiasm. A cold, phlegmatic 
girl with no capacity for enthusiasm is a 
misfit of girlhood. It belongs to girl life to 
be eager and spontaneous, to be vehement 
and inclined to the superlative. 


If a Girl is a Bit of a Fly-Away, full of fun 
and effervescing in the blitheness of her gay 
spirits, I do not like her any the less. She 
will tone down and be the sweeter by and 
by. But you all know that there are girls 
who are much too impetuous in their hurry to 
make friends, and much too impulsive in 
giving their meed of affection. 

In these summer days when we are jaunt- 
ing about, tarrying in new places, may it not 
happen that we are over-precipitate in follow- 
ing the enchantments of the novel situation, 
that we too readily cultivate the untried 
acquaintance, even ignoring some loyal old 
friend, it may be, in our new absorption? If, 
for example, we glide into intimacies and 
exchange confidences with agreeable fellow 
travelers who have casually crossed our path, 
or with pleasant people who seem suddenly 
to have entered our lives? 


The Time Favors the Rapid Growth of sym- 
pathy, and friendship shoots up like Jonah’s 
gourd, or like the beanstalk in the old fairy 
story. Yesterday we did not know that a 
certain girl existed; we had never heard her 
name nor seen her face, had not so much as 
thought of the place from which she came. 
To-day we have been strolling with her on 
the piazza of the hotel, we have gone fora 
sail with her and her father, we have heard 
her plans for the next fortnight and are think- 
ing them much nicer than our own, and won- 
dering whether the litthe mother cannot be 
coaxed into changing our route so that it may 
run parallel with that of our new friend. 

It is provoking that the mother and the 
aunties smile and shake their heads over our 
absurd fancy; infatuation they call it, for do 
we not feel that this girl was made for us, 
that from the top of her dainty head to the toe 
of her delicate foot she is our complement ? 
Oh, yes, we are quite aware that we have 
had similar fancies and that there have been 
rude awakenings, once inawhile! Neverthe- 
less, we plead that lifelong friendships have 
been heard of which began just as wonder 


fully as this of our summer day. This is 
romance, not prosaic reality. 
Dear Girls, | Know All About It. Let me 


whisper a secret. I do not want the older 
people to guess it, but I have always been 
just that sort of person myself. To this day 
I meet new faces with a stir of expectation. 
I go to new places anticipating new friends, 
and I have never yet passed the period of 
enthusiasm. More than this, girls, in the 
strange chances of life and its curious epi- 
sodes, I do not know what would happen if 
we did not keep our friendships in repair; if 
we did not add to our list of friends every 
year of our lives. There are always unseen 
friends ahead, around the turn of the road. 

Still it is wise to be a trifle reticent until 
we have had time to take stock of a new 
acquaintance. There are clews which it is 
well to follow. When perhaps the new girl 
shows herself lacking in deference to her 
mother, indulging in little snubs when that 
lady’s opinion differs from hers, when she is 
overbearing to servants, or given to the use 
of slang in her conversation, or is foolishly 
vain; or absorbed in the men she meets, 
anxiously trying to attract their notice (there 
are such girls, I regret to say), then she is 
hardly the dear friend you wish to make and 
keep and cherish forever and a day. 


May | Talk with You very frankly about 
this matter of friendship as it affects your 
relations with men? In one’s own home 
town, where every one knows all the others, 
and where a stranger coming with proper 
credentials is presently welcomed 
pleasant circle, the boys and girls, the young 
men and maidens, have very good times. 
Sentiment does not necessarily enter into the 
music, the talk, the frankly pleasant inter- 
course of a refined and congenial set, though 
by some happy conjunction of the planets 
there are love affairs and marriages which 
follow in the wake of such comradeship. 


into a 


Somehow, Out of the Group two especially 
congenial young people slip apart, see a good 
deal of one another, and are after a while 
engaged. Here there is no special risk. 
John’s people are known by Mary’s parents. 
John’s prospects, his salary, his character, 
Mary’s upbringing, her disposition, every- 
thing about John and Mary, are patent to their 
friends. The eternal fitness of things is ap- 
parent when John and Mary mate. 

But suppose that Mary, spending a fort- 
night in an Adirondack camp, meets John, 
who has a fortnight’s vacation from the office 
where he is employed in New York. Mary is 
a girl of much magnetism and savoir faire ; 
John is a well-groomed, well-mannered, well- 
dressed young fellow, with an air of good 
society. The two are together all day long, 
and till late in the evening in the witchery of 
the moon. They declare at the end of a week 
that they are as well acquainted as if they 
had known each other seven years. Before 
there is the slightest intention of seriousness, 
one or the other may become deeply inter- 
ested. The man may be one of those who see 
no harm in extracting the sweet from the 
present hour, but who are selfishly indisposed 
to be fettered. And the pretty maid who 
helps him to pass his well-earned holiday 
may be to him only the summer girl whom 
he will forget as soon as he returns to town. 


A Deliberate Flirt of either sex is contempt- 
ible. This young gentleman may not flirt 
with intention, or he may see in his girl 
friend only a fair antagonist who seems to 
understand the game. Or, the young woman 
crisply answering compliments with witty 
repartees, and tramping the woods with merry 
laughter and unflagging energy, may take no 
thought of the mischief she is doing if she 
lure a man on to care for her, when she has 
no heart to give him in return for his. 

A great deal of wholesome amusement may 
be had in our summerings if young people 
are content to enjoy each other in groups and 
in parties, without the exclusiveness which 
becomes a disturbing element when the 
groups separate into pairs. 


lf Two Young People Love one another 
well enough for betrothal they love one 
another enough for marriage. Long engage- 
ments are extremely trying experiences. And 
I wish my girl friend who is disposed to accept 
the homage of the good man who is courting 
her would remember that life is not all a 
summer holiday. Married to this gallant 
knight so fain to surround her with the most 
solicitous attentions, she will find herself 
confronted with a good deal of plain prose. 

John will have his ups and downs. He 
will sometimes return from business very 
tired and perhaps drop asleep while she is 
playing the piano for his entertainment. 
Possibly he will be so lost to good manners 
as to be annoyed if the carving-knife is dull, 
and to object to a tough steak. His wife 
will have to be patient with him, as he may 
now and then have to be with her. Married, 
the two need not expect a cloudless sky, but 
they may be mutually helpful, and may have 
much happiness as they go on together. 


lf a Man Rise in Public Estimation it is 
often largely due to the self-abnegation, the 
nobility, the goodness and the plain common- 
sense of the little wife at home. 

I hope I may impress each of my readers 
with the fact that marriage is a very sacred 
thing, and, in its nature, a thing that endures. 
Once assumed, the vows of the contracting 
parties are not wisps of straw to be lightly 
broken, nor bubbles to be blown away at a 
breath of adversity. ‘' For better, for worse; 
for richer, for poorer; in sickness and in 
health, till death us do part,’’ reads the 
familiar marriage service. In these swiftly 
fleeting summer hours words may be spoken 
and pledges given which shall alter the whole 
course of human lives. Solid qualities of 
integrity, of thoroughness, should outweigh 
in a girl’s estimate of a man mere superficial 
cleverness and brilliancy. 

Girls are sometimes so silly that they 
discard a man because he wears ill-fitting 
clothes and an indifferent hat; because he is 
ill at ease in the touch and go of surface talk 
in the drawing-room. It is no merit in a 
man to be clumsy, and an awkward youth is 
not necessarily a genius, but a girl should be 
too clear-sighted not to distinguish the fine 
gold, even if the polish be rough. And a 
good rule for everybody in a matter so vitally 
important as marriage is not to be in haste. 
Though the summer days begin the acquaint- 
ance, wait for autumn or winter before 
deciding an issue which must affect the sum- 
mers and the winters of a whole life. 

































A comfort- 
able, snug fitting and 
beautiful woman's shoe is 
as essential as any part of 
the toilet for genuine comfort and 
service. Radcliffe Shoes, especially 
for street wear, can be had at your 
dealer's in the finest of kids, tan, calf and 
patent leather. The price of any style is 


$2.50 


Get acquainted now and you will wear 
seasonable Radcliffe Shoes all the year 
round. Made in all prevailing styles 


of excellent material, shape and 
workmanship, and sold at a won- 
derfully low price. Call for 


them at your dealer's and 
compare with any 
$3.50 shoe. 





THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having no heoks, no clasps, no laces, no strings, 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
of the ordinary cor- 




















set. Nothing is , 
lost in style or’ 
4%, shape. ‘The effect 


as here shown is 
. an exact repro- 
duction of a 
perfect form 
obtained only 
by wearing 


“THE 
SAHLIN” 


No corset is 
necessary, as it 
is a Corset and 
Form combined. ; 
Approved and en- ' 
Patented July 26,1898, «dorsed by physi- and Feb. 20, 1900, 

clans and health reformers. Only to be worn to be appreciated. 
Every garment guaranteed. Made in Corset Coutil, white and 
drab, also White Summer Netting. Price, best grade, $1.50; 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; ifhe cannot supply you, order 
direct, adding 18 cents for postage. Write for free catalogue. 


Sahlin Corset Co.,258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Long Waist Former 


You can have the 
Straight-front, 
latest style, pointed 
effect, with every ¥ 
skirtand shirt-waist 
you have. More per- 
fect than you 
can produce 
it by any 
other 
means. All 
for 


25 cts 


You don’t have to 
spoil your skirt by 
eutting it down in 
front. You run no 
risk in buying this 
article for it is sold on a guarantee everywhere. 
refunded if you are not pleased with it. 





Money 


At your store or by mail (stamps or silver). 


J.C. Kimsey, 4035 Powelton Ave., West Philadelphia, Pa. 














As Clean 
Home-m 
Bread 


NGC 


cen 


GUM 


set 
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Never Boil Cofiee 


because the delicious aroma escapes into 
the air and you drink only the bitter part. 
There is a right way and that is the easy 
way to make good coffee, but, you must 
have good coffee to begin with. 


Kin=Hee 
Coffee-Pot 





ouly im 1-lb. air-tight cans — for your protectiva 


is blended and roasted by an expert of 35 
years’ experience. Essential oils are all re- 
tained —treated to make the drink free from 
bitter. It should be pulverized like flour. 
Requires one-third less coffee and only one 
minute, in the Kin-Hee Coffee Pot, to 
make the best coffee ever made. 


The Kin-Hee Coffee Pot 


is atriumph of genius. It is unlike other Coffee Pots. 
Ly ou can boil water you can make Coffee in it fit for 

mg in one minute. By actual test it costs only 
seven-tenths of a cent per cup. 
It is, therefore, the best to 
drink and the least expensive. 









Demonstrated at 
Pan-American 
Exposition 





This shows the coffee pot as 


it is filled with boiling water 
an coffee submerged: it 
stands for one minute, and 


the bottom is put on and then 
reversed; then it is ready to 
serve. <A child can do it. 
Patented May 22, 1900. 


Sold by Grocers . yous grocer hasn't them we will 
e 


you one who has, or supply you 
direct, 3 pounds whole, ground, or pulverized coffee for 1.20; 
a two-quart (enough for tey cups) planished tin coffee pot, 
61.85; nickel, @1. 50; express prepaid anywhere in U.S. or 
Canada. Pot also made in 1 and 3-quart sizes. 


Ss ial If you Fang your grocer to send us a trial order for 
pec six co pots, we will give you one free or three 
Offer pounds of coffee if you have the coffee pot. “‘ COFFRE 

AND CAK&S,” by the foremost cvoking authority, 
contains mawy choice recipes, sent free for your grocer's address. 
Jas. Heekin & Co., 11 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


"Sole Owners and Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada, 


The Eby, Blain Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 








BuuelaseL 
Soups. | 


READY, fOR USE 


“WALTER HEATING 


CoRTice = BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 











An Air-Tight Package 
retaining all the crispness and high flavor 
is what makes 


Marvelli Macaroni 


the ideal Summer Food. it is the best thing 
iu the world to eat in warm weather. More nour- 
ishing _— ae, Sam as much meat. Did you 
ever taste it with cheese? “Sixty Ways to Cook 
Macaroni” is the title of our Lootiee edited by 
foremost cooking authority. It is free to all sending 
name and address with grocer’s name. 


THE MARVELLI CO., 111 W. Larned 8t., Detroit 
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EAT has a debilitating effect upon the human 
frame, especially in the case of infants and 
young children, and the digestive organs 
share in the relaxed condition of the whole 
system. Consequently the food given them 

should be such as not to overtax them when they are 
in their least vigorous state. 

It should be as unstimulating as possible, light and 
easily digested, yet furnish the proper amount of 
material to build up the tissues and produce the force 
by which the life processes are carried on. 

Infants under one year old should live principally 
upon milk. Good milk is white in color, iinged with 
yellow, not bluish, and tastes slightly sweet. As soon 
as the milk is received put it in a clean ice-chest, in 
self-sealing glass jars next the ice. 

If the baby is fed from the bottle the following 
receipt for modified milk is a good one to use, It is 
given by an eminent physician. For a baby from 
three to seven days old prepare one ouuce and a half 
of milk, two ounces and a half of cream, and twenty 
ounces of water with three tablespoonfuls of sugar of 
milk dissolved in it. When the baby is between one 
and three months old increase the milk to two ounces, 
the cream to four ounces, leave out two ounces of 
water and use the same quantity of sugar of milk. 
The latter should be dissolved in the water and 
strained through a doubled piece of cheesecloth 
before using. After the baby is three months old 
the milk should be gradually increased until at 
nine months old the baby takes eight ounces of 
milk, four of cream, and only twelve of water. 
During the next three months the water may be 
diminished by degrees until at a year old it forms 
only one-quarter of the amount of food given. 


ox 


F THERE is a doubt as to the purity of the milk it 
may be sterilized, or Pasteurized as it is called, by 
heating it to a temperature of 170% Fahrenheit and 
keeping it at this point for fifteen minutes. Lime 
water may be added instead of part of the water, or it 
may be peptonized if there is difficulty in digesting it. 
Great care should be taken not to overload the 
stomach with food, while at the same time care 
should be taken that as much is given as can 
properly be assimilated. 

From an ounce to an ounce and a half of food is 
enough to give to a baby under a week old, feeding 
him every two hours during the day and letting him 
sleep as long as he will from 1o P.M. to 6 A.M. 

This quantity may be increased and the interval 
lengthened until at four months old the child is fed 
from four to six ounces every three hours. Children 
vary in their requirements as to food exactly as 
grown people do, some requiring more than others, 
and the mother must be guided by the needs of the 
individual child. 

The question is often asked whether a child should 
be wakened from sleep to be fed. Regularity in 
feeding is of such great importance that when the 
hour at which the food should be given arrives the 
bottle should be given to the baby without arousing 
him more than is absolutely necessary. 


ox 


HE proverbially dangerous second summer is often 

made so by want of care in feeding the child. 

New articles of diet should be given very sparingly 
and with great caution during the hot months. 

Milk should be the chief reliance. It may be given 
undiluted when the baby is fourteen months old. To 
this may be added a little well-baked bread, finely 
crumbled, toast soaked in milk, plain soda crackers, 
strained oatmeal, and once a day six ounces of good 
broth, chicken, mutton or beef being used to make it. 

After the child is fifteen months old baked potato 
may be given with a little cream or beef juice over 
it, cornstarch blanc-mange with milk, hominy, rice, 
or any cereal that agrees with the child. 

Rennet custard, simple rice pudding or bread pud- 
ding may be given, and bread and butter with milk. 
Only one kind of solid food should be given at a time, 
and varied so that he will not tire of it. 

It is best to avoid meat and uncooked fruit during 
the second summer. Squeezed orange juice may be 
used and a little scraped baked apple if the digestion 
is in good order. Plenty of pure water should be 
given the child to drink; milk cannot take its place. 

Children should have meat only once a day in 
summer, milk and eggs being substituted. 

Any of the cereals with milk, or, if these 
liked, milk toast, or bread and milk, or plain toast 
with eggs, soft-boiled, baked, shirred, scrambled, 
poached or in an omelet, make an excellent break fast. 

Fresh fish, if it can be obtained, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the meal, the various kinds of white fish 
being particularly desirable for children. Salt cod- 
fish warmed with milk and a little butter, or made 
into balls with potato, or mixed with potato and 
browned in a pan, is a very digestible dish. 

Well-cooked fresh meat, one vegetable besides 
potatoes, a simple pudding or ice cream are enough 
for dinner. Soup may be added, and the fruit that is 
in season, With the latter use sugar, but no cream. 

Baked potatoes, sliced raw potatoes baked in milk, 
creamed rice, macaroni baked with a little cheese, 
or creamed if preferred, may form the substantial 
dish at supper. Fruit may be given in moderation, 
either uncooked or stewed with a little sugar. 


or 


HEN a child is ill, the bowels disordered, the 

head and hands hot, the tongue furred and the 

eyes heavy, it is more than probable that something 
is wrong with the digestion. 

To remedy this in the case of a baby omit the milk 
for six or eight hours. Put the white of a fresh egg 
into a wide-mouthed bottle with eight ounces of 
boiled water and a pinch of milk sugar; shake this 
until egg and water are thoroughly mixed, and give 
it instead of the usual food. If this is not liked make 
arrowroot or barley water and give that for four feed- 
ings. Some simple laxative may be required, but 
often careful dieting is all that is necessary. 

Older children should have as little food as possible 
until the attack is over, and that little of the simplest 
kind: cornstarch gruel, dry toast, a little mutton 
broth, a soda cracker with boiling water poured over 
it—no milk, meat nor sweets of any kind. A pre- 
viously healthy, well-nourished child can go without 
food for a day, or even two, without the slightest 
injury, sometimes with positive benefit, to himself. 
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Absolutely Pure 


and 


Richest in Flavor 


They are the recognized 
standard of purity in 
all States that have 
Pure Food laws. 


We will give $1000 for 
) information that will 


enable us to make 
them better. 
If you will send us your 


grocer’s name, so that we can 
arrange to supply you in the 
future, we will send you 


A Free Sample 
Package and a 
Receipt for Layer 
Spice Cake 


Like above illustration; also our Tone’s Spicy 
Talk and Cook Booklet L, by Mrs. Hiller, Princi- 
pal Chicago Domestic Science Training School, 
containing her famous $150 Gingerbread and 
26 other recipes for cakes, puddings, etc., and 
lessons in Spice blending. 


Ponte Mart O40 OF wk Pel Rremges” m mmry panty 


Any kind of Spices, always 10 Cents, 
in Flavor-Retaining Packages 


‘TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 











Here’s Another Delicacy: 


Slice Peaches into your dish of Ralston 
Breakfast kood, then add cream and 
sugar. 

Of all breakfast foods, 
greatest palate-pleaser, 
sterilized. 

Cooked in five minutes, 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


retains the delicious flavor Nature has be- 
stowed on Gluterean W heat, and is cooling 
nourishment because it doesn’t overheat the 
blood. 

The acid of fruit 
flavor of Ralston 
inferior foods. 

A free sample for your grocer's name. 
Purina Health Flour makes “ Brain Bread.” | 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
859 Gratior St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Ralston is the 
because it’s un- 


brings out the fine 
in striking contrast to 




















PURINA MILLS PRESS 











R-WALLACE 


EXT time you go shopping call on a dealer who is 
known to keep up-to-date things in silverware, 
= ask to see the 


‘“‘Anjou,’’ ‘‘ Stuart,’’ ‘‘Joan,’’ 


patterns in * 1885 R. Wallace” silver-plated goods. 
Note their beauty and finish. Compare thei with his 
sterling goods. Remember that the quality and depth 
of silver on the Wallace goods and the superior metal 
under the silver make a combination that OUTWEARS 
STERLING —then compare prices and see which you'd 
choose. Richly illustrated book 7§-E sent Free. 


R.WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 























| DANA TDA YO) 


Cannot collapse, 


gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the Httle collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE —“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 











The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 


TRADE 

MAKK 
HE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 
single drop equals in fragrance a bunch of flowers. $1.00 
per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample for 


6 cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Journal. 


THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., Detroit, Mich. 































GAARA ADEVVVERVVVVVVBVMVALGY, ms 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet. attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you : 

have a pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 

Racine Fee 
ton, 
white. 
prepaid. 
Booklet, 

Stitch," 

Sent 





t come in cot- 
sizes 5 to 11, black or 
Price, 10 cents a pair; 









Oe ’ REREAD IILS, 


*The Stockinette 
tells everything P 
free. Agents wanted. 


,_ Department eg, Soden, St. 
COND , 


A New Idea in Trunks 


he STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 


la The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the bagyage- 
smasher. C osts ho more than a good 
box trunk. ‘Se ut C.O0.D.,with privi 


lege of examinatic Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrates a atalogue. 


F, A. STALLMAN 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 














A NEW AID FOR THE 


DEAF 


¥) Sent on Trial 4 


Absolutely Free of expense or risk. Address 
W.G. TIEMANN & CO. 
107 Park Row NEW YORK 











“peeasece! LAST! 






Canadian 
Pat. Sept 
U.S. Pats. Apr. 26, 08 & Aug. 29, + 9 


A Shirt-Walist Holder and Skirt Supporter that is 





22°99. 


always ready for use. Holds waist down and skirtup. Abso- 
lutely no sewing on either. Reduces waist line. Made of 
webbing and aluminum. Will not ~~ or corrode. Beware 


of worthless infringements. AGENTS WANTED, Big profits; 
quick seller. Sent prepaid 25c. each. § L. LPHENBON & CO. 











Or Brush & Co., Téronto. 9th St., New York 











CASH FOR 


Old Gold and Silver 


Send your Old Gold Jewelry, Watches, 
Diamonds and Solid Silverware by regis- 
tered mail or express and get full cash 
value by return post. Articles returned 
prepaid, if amount sent is not satisfactory. 
Standard Gold and Silver Refinery 
57 Washington St., Chicago 


“THE BEST” 





Mernopiet 
Book B’t’e 


NURSER 


Easily, 
Thoroughly 


Cleansed, 














Nipple 
Cannot Collapse 
Prevents Wind-Colie 
and Bowel Trouble 
At Drugyists, with a * Clingfust ” Nipple, 25e. 
From us, postpaid, 35e, Safe delivery assured. 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New York 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


adie x \ Refrigerator Basket 


For Picnic, Fishing and Exeursion Parties 











Lined with zinc, hair felt and oil-cloth ; 
size 20x 13x10 inches. Practically air 
tight and dust proof. A small piece 
of ice Aeeps the contents deliciously 
sweet and cool through the hottest 
summer day. Goes under the buggy 
seat. Light, compact, durable. Price 
$8.25, or sent C. O. D. on approval. 
Ask for booklet **G." 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., Burlington, Iowa 


A BATH FOR 2 costs 


If FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 

Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water itustantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joltet, Tl. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 











reed Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles—lony clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents, 
A large “illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 








Ye “PRISCILL 
Sterling Silver Thimble 


Price 25 cents 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and dura- 


ble. Look for trade-mark 
inside of top. Ask your 
dealer; if he hasn’t them 


i 
B 
order direct from us. 


|  SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia Established 1839 
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Talk Keeping a House Cool || — 
ag, in the Dog-Days “CASTLE 












You'd like a little leisure, wouldn’t | WW 


oa 






you? You can wash with half the | WO, 
work; and wash better; unless youare| VVC 
using Fels-Naptha soap. ‘The grocer, — = 
who sells it to you, returns your 

money if you don’t like it. | 


; 3 HERE is no precise date for the beginning 
Do you mean that I can use your of the dog-days, but in this latitude the 


By Maria Parloa 


Superior, price considered, in 
Quality, Color, Shape, Finish, Style 
and Ability to Wear 


Ten million pairs of feet are daily wearing 








; ‘ , GORDON DYE HOSIERY 
soap—use it up—and then, if I think £, close, moist atmosphere, commonly and what is more, receiving satisfaction. 
- . . |e known as dog-day weather, begins about | Macle in all sizes, widths and lengths; for men,women 
it wasn’t good, my grocer will give the first of August and may continue | =e a. ae ay —_ and size. 
me back my money ? well into September. It is not uncommon ih acti atts ee ee sas ¥e ; 
y ¢ ? for us to have six weeks of such weather. The prob- | “ Forest Mills” Underwear i 
es. 


lem of keeping the house cool and comfortable in | 
this hot, sticky weather is not always an easy one to 
Do you mean to Say I can buy two solve. People who have large houses, and money 
bars, use one, and get my money for | enough to equip them with electric fans and other | 
’ . appliances, can, of course, keep very comfortable. 
both bars back ? It is more difficult to manage small houses, but there illustrated 
are many things that can be done to make even the | i nya 
| small house a comfortable, restful place in hot | Brown, 
I can use the soap up and have my weather. THIS BUILDING IS UNIQUE, THERE IS NO Durrell & Co, 
It is not possible to keep a house comfortable unless OTHER LIKE IT ON EARTH, IT IS BUILT 162 Kingston St. 


is just as high grade a product as 
Gordon Dye Hosiery. It is a perfect- 
fitting underwear. Made in 500 shapes 
and qualities, Ask your dealer about it. 


Write for our 


Of course. 

































row tapes to make a support for a thick bed of grass. 

Ain’t you afraid I'll tell him a fib? Now cover with long grass fastened to the frame by | 
y ie sewing with twine. These frames should be placed 
Not a bit. in the windows and kept wet. The air passing 
W hy not ? through them is cooled. A garden syringe may be 
/ used to spray them with water. As these screens 
You’ll want the soap ten times as are not ornamental they should be placed in windows 


comes the 
Kapok, from which 
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money back, too? | the windows are properly shaded with blinds or OF FOSSIL GUMS, OF WHICH VARNISH IS Boston, Mass. 
* : awnings, and are also well screened. Much may be | MADE, AND STANDS KIGHT OPPOSITE THE i] 
Of course. | done in giving an appearance of coolness to a house. MATH ENTRABES OF en a a i] 
— sea ls , , ? | All the heavy hangings should be removed, and AND MRSS AL ANTS BU meigriprtyeslen MRdeguays vane i 
Isn't this a little hard on you! when possible the carpets should be taken up or | || AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO, ‘ME | 
Not a bit; you won’t want your | covered with linen, Cool colors, such as white, | Se cous aaa aa Gee 
. | gray, light greens and blues, should take the place of opty , » . ti 
money. | the warmer colors. Thin white muslin curtains Coat 
/ 3 S. ains | ey LJ § py 
What if I should? | soften the light. However, many people object to | BERRY BROTHERS, Limited he -PIN-I pode HOOK 
z c | even that much drapery in summer time. The Varnish Manufacturers K a nT 
You'd get it. 5X lo Sewing — It Saves Time 
My grocer will give it to me ? HERE are several devices that may be used to | ; | i 
Y — advantage to cool the air. A modified form of hl W//, WAY | 
CS. on the Zattie employed in India for this purpose could be 
Without waiting to ask you ? made in any country house. Make frames the same | FROM JAVA 
Of course ; we have told him to. as for window screens. Tack on these enough nar- ot ; 


we manufacture our Patented August 14 and November 6, 1900. 


celebrated 


“U-PIN-IT, THAT’S ALL” i 
“Ezybed” | 





















The only practical Skirt-Band hook and eye made. Send 
“+h as you'll h ee that are not exposed to the public view. Three or pd ¥~4 ee — py dy o> noe and 
much as you want the money ° four of these screens will do a great deal toward Ka k Resilient Mattress ers ka : ‘ y 4 
Do you really mean I can wash | keeping the air in the house cool and fresh. ; : po . : ne nhelens THE VICTOR O. MILLS HOOK & EYE CO, 
yuo en Assimpler screen may be made by covering a frame | | Its. ine light silky fle from the Eriodendron $157 Monadnock Block, Chicago, U.S. A. 
better with it?—-what do you mean | with coarse flannel, which should be kept wet in the : sss. ' its natural properties revel all + i | H 
7 I mittress. Its natural properties repel all vermin. | 
by that 5 same way as the grass screen. It is not so effective It is non-absorbent, which cannot, be said of } a { 
y that : as the ZJatlie; it also requires more care, as the an, — pen nnctncr Ry age eny | —_ LEARN PHO) OGRAPH \ 
¥ T » ¢ . i » at tlle > sienna rheumatism, aggravated by sleeping on a dé 
We mean that Fels-Naptha takes flannel dries more quickly than the grass. | | mattress, find relief by using the “EZYBED” J) | oo y , 
| h: If ’ h " bk ° I bie A still simpler device is to have wet flannel over RESILIENT MATTRESS. It does not lump nor aught according to the most approvec fj 
about a as muc ru ping. 4€Ss the ordinary screen, wetting the flannel from time pack Cuwrh, like cotton and mghes a cengnt- | ae perpeac Fave shortest py Ar 
. — “ae ~ P to time. If one or tw indows downstairs and a fully soft, dry mattress. We ship anywhere on | and at smallest expense. For full par- \ 
rubbing, less wear ; any doubt about ‘ ‘ con ag Alcea Ne 6 = gaat Thirty Days’ Trial. Sicep on one 30 nights and | | | ticularsand finely illustrated catalogue £4 
couple of upstairs windows are fitted with these wet | if ati . : f all 
} aa 2 ny es woe ee sage “aig pete pict } not satisfactory return it to us free of all ex- | ADDRESS DEPT. D | 
that! sc reens the y can be kept open all day, thus keeping | pense to you. Write for our free booklet, sent Illinols College of Photography, Effingham, Ils, i 
. he air he I 2 ‘ireul: | together with sampl f Kapok, or send us 50 
Th - makers Fels & Co Phila- the air in the 10use In circulation, Loge f r thy ‘i Si reg v the "4 #. ie, i High Grade Photography Taught. 
€ ’ : ’ Some of the moisture may be removed from the cents for mailing and we will send you prepald @ Good Positions Secured for Graduates. 
delphia. will send vou a bit to try, | atmosphere by the use of quicklime. Put large sofa or couch pillow 20 inches square. | 
. P . ons a” Lk: ch lumps of lime in earthen bowls and place about the | THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN COMPANY i 
with directions for washing wit rooms. The lime has a strong affinity for water and | Department K, Cincinnati, Ohio | 














it — free of course ; and be glad to. absorbs it from the air. The slaked lime may be | PHO | OG RAPHY 
? ? used on the garden or about the outbuildings. 
Crayon, Pastel, Water Color, ugh $ 
ox | Miniatures and Illustrating Ta t by Mail 
OME housekeepers feel that if they darken the Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction, Tuition 


} » and close all the window hus sl fees reduced by products of student's skill. A fertile field 
1OUSE an close a the windows, thus shutting for woman's ee Bs Full particulars upon request to the 
out all sunlight and air, that they have done all that is 


; : ; i h f Art and Ph 
necessary for protection against the intense heat. It American School of Art and Photography 






























































; ; corporated Box 546, Scranton, Pa. 
is, however, important that the house should be well | laceepe P . 
aired aud sunned at least once a day. The early | 
morning is best for this. Open all the windows and Our direct and thorough method of , s 
blinds and let the sun and air pour through the house teaching Book-keeping and Business | STUDY Pers | cae Oe ee ee 
while the morning work is being done. About nine , ie node ee y for well- and Educators. Adapted to 

Sls alam » hi a ‘ apes aah a . the busy boy or man. Pre- 
o'clock close the blinds and all the windows except AT HOME—BY MAIL LAW pares for the bar. Three 
one or two downstairs and two or three upstairs. In | Courses also in Ornamental Design, courses : College, Business, 

9 eee Y, , the open windows place the wet screens, or cover Stenography, Architecture, Teaching. AT Preparatory. Opens new prospects 
’ enuatincss - : On aed | Write ae booklet, ** How Women in business, Graduates everywhere, 
the regular screens with wet flannel as suggested, | A oa Liberal t s jal 
- ’ ’ Wibt oe Can Learn to Earn. ral terms. Speela 
When the sun goes down open all the windows and | 4% at Xl a HOME offer new, Postal card now 

‘ ‘ 4 ae. “ ” P . ; , ars 
blinds. If the grounds and sides of the house can be | Ed seca 8 le. W = sie & will bring full particulars. 

FANCY AND spraved with cold wate ht and he ai q Sehools, Hox S31 Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
sprayed with cold water night and morning the air | Seranton, Pa. ref ISE Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
will be measurably cooled and freshened. | ~ : ’ 

Pi LLOW CAS ES | The proper ventilation of the attic and cellar is ; 
very important. A skylight or window should be SEND $2¢  SSnmeger veer eee 

: ‘ kept open night and day in the attic, except, of | , feng oye 
DEFENDER MFG. CO. fancy sheetings are , ; pe. “Sg , . , wy 019 W victure in water colors — Yard of Violets — size, 8 x 
made in all sizes and in great variety of styles. course, when it rains. The cellar windows should New York City, 212 West 59th Street. 35 fe. ‘This most exquisite work of art p olferes so 
Plain Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zig-zag, be open only at night, when the air is comparatively Th f f f f Musi. JOURNAL readers at the nominal sum of wregurar 
Mexican Drawn and other fancy stitches. Also cool. Open them at sundown and close them about e American Institute 0 Applied USIC price, 50c.), in order that every one may see the superior 
; : q : : . y , . ‘ ‘ character of our work. Only one copy to one person 
Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. eight o’clock in the morning. Neglect of this The Metropolitan College of Music at thi ecial price. Catalogue of 200 subjects free 
Put up in sets, one sheet and two pillow- method of airing the cellar causes a great deal of HE course covers a complete musical education palsenctics nua nth peak gee ‘i 
cases, or in packages containing six sheets trouble durine the hot weather. if the windows are le from the kindergarten to Mus, Doc. Unexcelled ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th Street, New York 
and twelve pillow-cases. 5° “ - 7 : artistic and professional advantages. Residence 
not closed during the heat of the day the warm, department. Sixteenth year begins September 17th, 
Every article made by DEFENDER MFG. CO. 








SS leis nodes aad tek ae eae cee moisture-laden air enters the cellar and condenses | |! 1901, For laformation anaes DO VOU 
Nosweat-shop work. Be sure that the defender Mfg. on walls, pipes, metals, etc. The colder the surface KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean, 
Co. Blue Label is on every sheet and pillow-case. | the greater will be the amount of moisture that will 
ae condense upon it; therefore the water-pipes are : 
The Principal Brands Are wetter ~ey-ond other part of the cellar. A i days l h ‘6 A. ll ? 
DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK of neglect will make the cellar so damp that it will a po O 
Lawn-Sweeper 


not be a suitable place for keeping food. 
Removes cut and dead grass 


We will send the following interesting books 
free to any reader who stammers: The 
Origin and Treatment of Stammering, 200 
pages. Bovk of References and Recom- 
mendations, 128 pages. Illustrated Sou- 
venir, interesting to every stammerer, 32 

pages; also sample copy of The Phono- 

Meter, a monthly exclusively for persons 

who stammer. Enclose l0c. to pay postage. 

from the la wh and sweeps side- UH” FF THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 

walks and paved streets. <A Gun: tad . oat 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mieh., U.S.A 
heating. If the house is lighted by gas use student postal brings our booklet. a we EERO They WESTON, np He Se Re 


DEFENDER MFG. .. NEW YORK lamps for a steady light and for reading and work, Freight paid. 
CO., 0 lighting the gas only where it is necessary to havea | The Greene Mfg. Co., 15 East St., Springfield, 0., U. 8. A. School of Music Sve Seer 





In refitting your house, summer cottage, o1 
yacht, you will find Defender Mfg. Co.’s fancy ox 
sheeting very desirable. , ; ; 

Y PROPER management it is possible to reduce 


For sale by all dealers. Ask your dealer or write the amount of heat produced by cooking and 


us for free booklet, showing all fancy designs 















































strong light, or where the light is required for a short o , ' i binges RE 
DP pd LP bAAALL AD . ly sugges he student lamp because the omplete courses in music under superior instructors, 
outa es OY 944,80 sar rage : 4 xem © a li pe ae le “ -at tha | ADD TO YOUR INCOME with the many advantages incident to a large univer- 
Po ates wWiaste? 72 ight . ae ane yee Th it gives o tk: a og sity. Send for catalogue containing full information to 
60 2'46e8464'4660 6 any other lamp of which I havea personal knowledge. | P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Musi 
y , av’ .C, ¢ Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
Candles should give sufficient light for the bed- dis it BY SPARE TIME WORK ; . 3 < 
. = os i. — . — . . | fe offer reliable women in every town an opportunity to earn 
laetetin If the candle is = be a4 a mirror the considerable extra money during _— time, selling Baking 
ighting power Is very much increased, | Powder, Spices, and Household Specialties to consumers. 
The heat from the kitchen fire makes itself felt in f od oe a , s WAL DO NOT STAMMER 
the back part of the house. If the house is supplied W. 1. GANG, 1686 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. year YOU CAN BE CURED 
with gas a good yas range will be found ample for es . 
all kinds of cooking. The heating of water for the Northwestern University SCHOOL OF ORATORY ; 50 Years a Stammerer 
, is a drawback, t here are good ; Elocution, English, Physical Culture taught by twelve experienced Dr. F. B. Winston, of Valley Seminary, Waynesboro, 
bathroom is a drawback, but there are good gas instructors. Occupy our own especially designed building, which is Va., writes: “1 was a severe stammerer from my youth. 
appliances for this purpose. If there is no gas then used exclusively <Apved patie. Twopstuats lonsens 6 wok during I have been cured six years, by Dr. E. S. Johnston, after 
kerosene or gasoline may be used for the greater entire course. Scholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished to stammering 50 years. Write at once for 67-page book to the 
The luxurious every-day train to California, the art of tk ooking. With careful planning the needy and meritorious students. Send for catalogue and full PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE VOR STAMMERERS 
Overland Limited : : part o 1e cooking. | i & information to KR. 1, CUMNOCK, A. M., Director, Evanston, Il. 1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
Chicago & erty leaves Chicago 6.30 P lm. via heaviest part of the baking may be done in the range EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 
ae AgO Nort -Western, Union Pacific and Southern in the cool of the morning —the one fire answering PRINT Card P Summer Sessions at Atlantic (ity from May to September 
acific Railways. Dining cars @ Ja carte. Buffet for preparing the breakfast, heating water for baths | ar ress $5 
Library Cars. Drawing Room Sleeping Cars without _— & spats dha “ti 

















g , P é i ~ baking, boiling, etc., as may be 
change. The best of everything. Personally con- and ps gener “wen ne po amet ine dines 
ducted excursions semi-weekly. Send for illustrated necessary for cold dishes to be 4 y. 


My Own Larger, 615 


Cards =". © TENOGRAPHY fetassanie.” 











J 
0 - ‘ - ote al range at are : . & BOOKKEEPING 
booklet. W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. There are some coal ranges that ave bs ee Circulars = <atalog, presses, type, thoroughly taught by mail or personally. Situations 
| that by an intelligent use of checksa ire can be kept k paper, etc., to factory. furnished graduates of complete commercial course. 
all day without a very perceptible amount of heat Books THE PRESS CO. CATALOGUE PREE 
Metal Doll Heads GT being given off. When the fire is needed all that is | Newspaper Meriden, Conn. EASTMAN, Box 916, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
Combine Durability of Metal necessary is to close the checks and open the drafts. 
! 


with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not brenk. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Co., Department J 
1 Warren Street, New York 


Certainly, as a rule, the house is heated by the coal EDDING INVITATIONS — Expression aa a vous Oratory 
range much more than is necessary. Kerosene | Announcements Write for Illustrated Catalogue, F % SUMMER: 
stoves are so well made now that all kinds of cook- $3.50 per hundred and up. Book Social Customs, | Circulars of Professions or Books. | Asheville, July; Boston, Aug. 


ing may be done on them. | Samples free. The Athertons, OSAGE, Iowa. | 8. 8, CURRY, Ph.D., Copley Square, BOSTON 
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Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
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Leaving the Table After Meals. The hostess makes 
the first sign for leaving the table. 


Serving of Soup. Soup may be served on the table 
or from a side table, or brought to the table in soup- 
plates. The hostess usually serves the soup. 


Cheap ice Creams have cornstarch, arrowroot or 
gelatine added. This method, however, is never 
advisable where one can get cream. Ice cream made 
from these things is considered second class. 


ice Cream is Buttery when it is churned before the 
cream is icy cold. Turn slowly at first until you are 
sure that the mixture is beginning to freeze, then 
turn rapidly for a few moments until the mixture is 
frozen. 


Plain Vanilla ice Cream is made from pure cream, 
sugar and flavoring, nothing else. One-half of the 
cream is put into a double boiler and brought to 
scalding point, the sugar added, then the flavoring, 
and when this is cool the remaining quantity of cream 
is added, the whole turned into the freezer and frozen. 


Chocolate Cream Sauce is a thick, very rich sauce 
that is served hot with ice cream. Put into a sauce- 
pan four ounces of chocolate, a cupful of brown 
sugar, half a cupful of milk; stir until the chocolate 
is melted, and boil until it becomes a little thick when 
dropped into hot water. Turn into a sauceboat and 
serve at once. 


Whole Wheat Gems with Dates. Separate two 
egys; add to the yolks half a pint of milk; add one 
cupful of cold boiled rice; beat thoroughly ; add half 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of chopped dates 
and a cupful and a half of whole wheat flour; beat 
for about two minutes. Add a rounding teaspoonful 
of baking powder and mix and fold in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs. Bake in greased gem-pans in a 
quick oven for thirty minutes. 


Spice Cakes. Beat half a cupful of butter to a 
cream; add gradually a cupful of granulated sugar; 
add two eggs well beaten without separating, a tea- 
spoonful of cinuamon, half a teaspoonful of cloves 
and half a teaspoonful of allspice. Measure one 
cupful of good strong coffee. Sift three cupfuls of 
flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add 
a little coffee and a little flour until you have the 
whole thoroughly mixed, then stir in enough flour to 
make a soft dough. Roll, cut, and bake carefully. 


Pound Cake. Separate ten eggs; beat the whites 
until they are light, and the yolks until creamy; 
then mix the two together and beat again, Cream 
one pound of washed butter, adding gradually a 
pound of granulated sugar. Sift a pound of pastry 
flour. Add to the butter and sugar a little of the egg, 
a little of the flour, and so continue until the whole is 
well mixed. After the last of the egg has been added 
beat continuously with a wire beater, if possible, for 
fifteen minutes. Turn into a pound-cake pan that 
has been lined with paper, and bake in a very moder- 
ate oven for from two to three hours. 


Orange Marmalade. Select and wash very sour 
oranges. Weigh them and allow an equal weight of 
sugar. Grate the yellow rind from one-fourth of the 
oranges; cut the fruit into halves and with a spoon 
take out the pulp, rejecting the seeds. Do not mix 
the orange pulp and rind together. Drain the juice 
from the pulp; put it into a porcelain-lined kettle; 
add the sugar; bring to boiling point, and skim. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, then add the rind and pulp 
of the oranges; boil for fifteen minutes longer, and 
put away in jelly tumblers or small jars. Where a 
little bitter flavor is liked use a large shaddock to 
each four pounds of oranges. 


Chow-Chow. Boil one head of cauliflower, a quart 
of string beans and a quart of button onions 
separately until tender. Cover a quart of small 
cucumbers with strong salt water and soak for 
twenty-four hours. Then mix all together. Put 
into a porcelain-lined kettle half a gallon of vinegar. 
Mix together a quarter of a pound of English mustard 
and half an ounce-of turmeric; moisten with a little 
cold vinegar, then stir them into the hot vinegar and 
stir continually until it begins to thicken; then adda 
cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of mustard seed 
and a gill of olive oil; stir again, and pour this while 
hot over the vegetables. Put this chow-chow away 
in glass or stone jars. 


Mock P&té de Foie Gras. Put into a stewpan a 
calf's liver which has been thickly larded; add two 
green onions chopped fine, two bay leaves, a blade 
of mace, half a dozen peppercorus, six whole cloves, 
a saltspoonful of salt, a lump of loaf sugar and a pint 
of stock. Cover the saucepan and cook geutly for 
three hours. When done remove from the saucepan 
and cut into thin slices; place these on a meat-dish 
and strain over the liquor. Stand aside over night. 
Then pound the liver toa paste, adding a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper and half a 
pound of melted butter. Mix thoroughly and press 
the whole through a sieve. Then pack into small 
pots and pour over melted butter. 


Raisin Cake. Beat six ounces of butter to a 
cream; add gradually a cupful and a half of granu- 
lated sugar; add the yolks of three eggs and beat 
thoroughly; add half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
cloves, allspice, mixed, aud half a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger. Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with three cupfuls of flour; add the grated 
rind of a lemon; stir in carefully half of the flour; 
add slowly half a cupful of milk, then add the 
remainder of the flour. Chip three ounces of citron; 
mix with it three-quarters of a pound of sultana 
raisins ; dust with four tablespoonfuls of flour. Add 
the well-beaten whites of the eggs, then the fruit. 
Bake in a shallow pan in a moderately quick oven 
for about three-quarters of an hour. 


Peach Ice Cream. Put a pint of cream into a 
double boiler; when the water boils around it the 
cream is scalded ; add half a pound of sugar. Take 
from the fire, stir until the sugar is dissolved, and 
when very cold add another pint of cream. Turn 
into the freezer ; turn slowly for a moment or two, 
then turn rapidly for about ten minutes until the 
mixture is frozen. Pare and remove the stones from 
six large mellow peaches; mash or press them 
through a colander. Remove the lid from the ice- 
cream freezer; put in the peaches, fasten, and turn 
until the mixture is frozen quite hard. Remove the 
dasher; put a cork in the lid; repack, cover, and 
stand aside for an hour or two. In using fruit add 
the fruit after the cream has been frozen, or the mix- 
ture will have a curdled appearance. 
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HEN the Stork has brought the Baby, Nestlé’s Food will keep 
the Baby. It is such a healthful food for infants, made 
in the same careful way for thirty-five years, to provide health, 
strength, bone and muscle for babies all over the world. It is 
not expensive (50 cents for a pound tin), and is SAFE as it requires 


the addition of water only (no milk) in preparation. 


Nestlé’s Food is the purest cow’s milk properly modified. 


Food for trial and our Book for Mothers. 


The basis of 


Let us send you, /ree of charge, a half-pound package of Nestlé’s 


Our Book for Mothers says a little about Nestlé’s Food, but a great 
deal about the care of babies and young children. Send us a postal card. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 
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Cakes Made Without Butter should, when baked 
be fine-grained and light and brittle, not tough. If 
they are tough too much flour has been used, or the 
flour has been too heavy, or the mixing has not been 
properly done. 


To Make Home-Made Crackers, moisten good, 
strong flour with water. The dough must be hard 
and rather dry; knead and pound until it becomes 
soft and elastic; then roll it out into a very thin 
sheet and cut into rounds or squares; prick over the 
tops with a fork, and bake in a moderate oven until 
they are a golden brown. 


Indian Pudding. Put into a double boiler one quart 
of milk; when hot stir in half a cupful of Indian 
meal; cook for at least twenty minutes. Take from 
the fire; add half a cupful of molasses, a saltspoon- 
ful of salt, a rounding teaspoonful of ginger. Turn 
into an ordinary baking-dish aud bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour anda half. Serve hot with cream. 


Cake Making. Where butter is used it must be 
thoroughly creamed first, the sugar added gradually 
— powdered sugar preferably —the flour sifted with 
the baking powder, the yolks of the eggs added to 
the butter and sugar, the whole beaten until very 
light; the water or milk measured, and the whites 
of the eggs beaten. Add first a little milk, then flour, 
then milk, then flour, until both are used. Beat 
vigorously and then fold in, or cut in, or stir in, care- 
fully, the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 


Rye Bread. Scald a pint of milk and turn it into a 
bread-pan; add a teaspoonful of salt. When luke- 
warm add half a compressed yeast cake dissolved in 
a little water, and sufficient flour to make a thick 
batter (about two quarts); cover and let it stand ina 
warm place. When light add sufficient rye flour to 
make a soft dough. Knead lightly, then cut the 
dough into two loaves, mould, place in greased 
bread-pans; cover and stand in a warm place to rise 
again, When light bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour. 


Sour Bread. Whole wheat bread that becomes 
spongy and sour in the centre contains a bacteria and 
afungus. This may be either in the air, in the flour, 
or in the yeast. The baking of the bread may kill 
the adult plant, but it will not kill the spores. I have 
known them to grow the second day after the bread 
was baked. To remedy this change your yeast and 
twice-bake your bread—that is, after you have 
baked it in loaves, bake or toast it hard a second time 
before sending it to the table 3read insufficiently 
baked will produce irritation of the intestines. 


Caramel Custards. For six ordinary custard-cups 
melt six tablespoonfuls of sugar and pour it into the 
bottom of the cups, twirling the cups around until 
they are lined with the caramel. Beat three eggs 
without separating; add three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pint of milk and a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Turn this in on top of the 
caramel. Stand the cups in a pan of boiling water 
aud bake in the oven until the custard is “set” in 
the middle. Allow them to stand for about ten 
minutes; then set away to cool. When cold turn out 
on individual saucers and serve. 


Lady Cake. Beat half a pound of butter to a 
cream; add gradually half a pound of powdered 
sugar; beat for five minutes. Measure a cupful of 
milk. Sift three rounding teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with half a pound of flour; add a little 
milk and a litthe flour until the whole has been 
added. Beat, by time, for five minutes. Add a tea- 
spoonful of orange extract, a grating of nutmeg, a 
teaspoonful of rose favoring and half a teaspoonful 
of bitter almond, Beat the whites of eight eggs toa 
stiff froth; fold them in carefully. Bake in a fruit- 
cake pan in a moderate oven for about an hour. 


Bride’s Cake. Soften without melting half a pound 
of butter; beat until light and creamy; add grad- 
ually half a pound of powdered sugar and beat again 
for five minutes. Sift half a pound of flour three 
times with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Measure half a cupful of milk; add a little of the 
milk to the mixture and a little of the flour until the 
whole has been added. Beat for about ten minutes, 
then stir in carefully the well-beaten whites of eight 
eggs. Add a teaspoonful of extract of orange, a 
teaspoonful of rose and a few drops of bitter almond ; 
also some almonds blanched, dried and chopped. 


Pressed Chicken. Draw and singe a chicken. 
Wipe well with a damp towel; put in a kettle and 
cover with cold water; place over a moderate fire 
and simmer gently until the meat falls from the bone. 
When about half done add a teaspoonful of salt. 
When done take the meat from the bones and cut it 
into small pieces not over half an inch square. Put 
the bones and skin back into the kettle and boil until 
the liquor is reduced to a pint and a half, then strain 
and season to taste. Mix this with the chicken, pour 
the whole into a mould and stand it in a cold place 
over night. When hard and cold turn out of the 
mould, garnish with parsley and serve. 


Graham Bread. Put a pint of milk in a double 
boiler, and when the water surrounding it boils the 
milk will be sufficiently scalded. Take it from the 
fire and when cool add a pint of warm water, one 
compressed yeast cake dissolved, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Stir in sufficient white flour to make qa batter 
that will drop from a spoon; beat thoroughly and 
stand aside in a warm place for three hours. Adda 
tablespoonful of molasses and stir in sufficient 
graham flour to make a batter that will be almost 
too stiff to stir with a spoon, but not quite stiff 
enough to knead under the hand. Pour this into 
square greased bread-pans; stand aside in the same 
warm place, and when light bake in a moderately 
quick oven for about an hour. 


Chocolate Layer Cake. Beat half a pound of 
butter to a cream; add gradually half a pound of 
sugar, beating all the while; then add the yolks of 
five eggs; then add six ounces of flour, two ounces 
of cornstarch and a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
sifted ; then the well-beaten whites of the eggs; beat 
well; add a quarter of a teaspoonful of mace and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in deep jelly-tins in a 
moderately quick oven for fifteen minutes. To make 
the filling, put four ounces of chocolate into a bowl 
and stand it over boiling water until melted. Beat the 
whites of two eggs until frothy; add gradually four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and beat until stiff 
enough to stand alone, then add the chocolate grad- 
ually, beating all the while. Add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and the filling will be ready to use. 
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Is not ready-mixed or patent paint. 

Is made of such good, old-fashioned ma- 
terial as the best painters use. 

Is ground thick — very thick. ; 

Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed 
oil to each gallon. 

i Is pure, linseed oil paint. You mix it your- 

self and know. 


$200,000 behind a guarautee for five years’ 
wear. é ; 
Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bills. 
Warranted more durable than white lead. 
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LA . 
4 Is most durable paint made. 
Mi Linseed oil makes durability. 
( Does not chalk like lead does. 
SY There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 
5 Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for five 
pS ? years. Cash refunded if it does. 
, Is legally guaranteed. Have your own 
\ lawyer write the guarantee if you don’t like 
ours. 
4 ? The great common-sense paint. Costs less 
' wears longer, and gives better general 
SZ satisfaction than any other paint or white 
W lead. 
A , F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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7 Preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
ayy couting of refined 
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i Will keep them absolutely moisture and acid proof. 
Q Paraffine Wax is also useful in a dozen other ways 



































Why not have the Best ? 


D. |. Babbitt s Best Soap. 
and 1776 Soap Powder 


Your wash will be whiter, cleaner, sweeter after their use. 





F aca es 


t eotte 


Because they 
are well-made 
from cleanest, 
purest ma- 
terials of the 
highest grade. 


Because War- 
Tanted not 
to injure the 
Clothes nor to 
Tedden the 
hands. 


















Gold of Ophir Roses. 


(California Roses.) 





Send to us, in care of Dept. L, for 
catalogue of new panel pictures given 
to users of our goods, 

















































Buy It. 


Money back if you want it. 
The need of an air-tight, 
fire-proof vessel for hold- 


ashes, and not too heavy 
for a maid to carry, has re- 
sulted in 





(Smaller than Witt’s Corrugated Can.) 














of PURE POWDERED 


«| BORAX 
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LA 
Ni0 
A In these days of highly colored shirt 
Wz waists, shirts and other garments, a knowl- 
v7 edge of how to use borax in the laundry 
= is an essential part of the household 


W economy. Borax sets colors—not fades 
° them. Explicit directions for all house- 
hold uses appear in our free booklet, 
bi “ Borax in the House,” sent to all on re- 
f quest. Address our Chicago office. 
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Vy PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO, 
v7 San Francisco Chicago New York 
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S The Leading Family Water Still 
N}} Of the world chiefly because of its Cheapness and Rapid 
= Production of Distilled Water. Booklet C free. 
10 TEAKETTLE WATER STILL CO., Chicago, Ill. 
\ ‘ 
' A - 
ate Rider Agents Wanted 
= ,» One in each town to ride_and exhibit 
17 sample 1901 Bicycle. Best Makes. 
Vy 1901 Models, $10 to $18 
< "99 &'00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12 
A 500 Second-hand Wheels 
AVY all makes and models, good as new, 
Be $3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing 
n Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
MWY anywhere on approval and ten days’ 
, trial without a cent in advance. 
\ Be FARN A BICYCLE distributing Catalogues 
, for us. We have a wonderful proposition 
4 gy 4 to Agents for 1901. Write at once for our 


Bargain List and Special Oger. Address Dept. 129 M, 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago 


Fo Bis Shs Bin Bin i Bin Bhs 





4 about the house. Full directions in each pound ; Yi k 
Se ee Coumane Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 
1(2 

Ny, Sold by grocers everywhere. 

{ 
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y | Colors Stay Bright , , A 

4 and fast, if in starching you add to the O ny OY 

\ starch a little 


who answers this advertisement 


The Saturday iii. 


Evening Post {J 






OF PHILADELPHIA 


Will send entirely with- 
out charge 10 copies of 
next week’s issue of the 
magazine, to be sold at 
Five Cents each. 


The Fifty Cents thus 
earned will provide 
capital with which to 
start business, after 
which a supply will be sent 
each week at the special 
wholesale price. Any boy 
with the average amount of 
enterprise and push can earn 
money each week in leisure 
hours and be independent. 





In Addition 


to the profits earned, $250.00 
‘in money will be divided 
among those boys who in 
A t increase their average 
weekly sale to fifteen copies. 











If you want a share 


and will try the plan, send a 
postal and you will receive next 
week’s supply of 10 copies, with 
full instructions, and a dainty . 
little booklet containing photographs of some of our most successful 
boys, and letters from them telling in their own way how they did it. 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ing temporarily garbage and & 


Witt’s Corrugated Pail ‘3; 


* 
cn! ses eatery <4 
— TOMATIC E je, “SS 
\.) 
siNGLE Cup = 
JQ 
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.) 
4, 
) 
4 
Results count, not _ mere claims. Not exactly SZ 
what we SAY, but what the f 
J = 
Iver Johnson Fire-Arms | ‘3 
DO, that determines their value to the sportsman. y 
Can be opened, cl and fired without _ 
changing position of the hands, Q 
Ask your dealer or send for free circulars. A 
9 S 
Iver Johnson’s . 
Arms and Cycle Works U 
FITCHBURG, NASB. N. ¥. Office, 99 Chambers Sircet \ 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson A 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. Q 
ESTABLISHED 1871, CATALOGUE FREE, ; 
. 
Jd 
SN 


Need It? 


A\\0 
= 


Z 
Useful as an ordinary bucket, but better, stronger, > , 
safer and more economical, for servants, janitors, Su 
stablemen, etc. Made of corrugated steel galvanized. 
‘Two sizes: 5 gallon, 11 x 13 inches, $1.00; 7 gallon, Q 
13 x 13 inches, $1.25, delivered to any express com- “© 
pany, if your dealer hasn’t them. If not on sale in SN 
your town there is a way for you to get a pail free. = 
Please write for booklet (free). y 
THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati,O. “. 
* 
a\y 
Painting - 
sent free Sy) 
on request A 
to any one -. 
that wants SD 
toknow how 
to paint well ~ 
and econom- Sy 
ically. f 
Liberal induce- p 
ments to dealers. Su 
Patton Paint Co. 1A 
P. O. Drawer 15 ~ 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Q) 
Aly 
AGOLD g® + 
WATCH ™ bi 
= - 4 
and CHAIN AN) 
by selling Baker's Teas, etc., a 
among your friends until 
you have sold 50 Ibs. (works ~ 
are Waltham or Elgin, A) 
Ladies’ or Gents’ as = 
preferred); or sell 15 
to 150 Ibs. for Bicy- 414 
cles,; 50 Ibs. for Din- 5 , 
ner Set; 10 Ibs. for YY 
Camera. Express “ 
prepaid. Write for fA 
particulars. . 
W. G. BAKER : ; : \ 
(Dept. E) > 2) - } c 
Deen Mass, oy i0 
Ca ~*~ — = —= i = ee. ~ = \ 
4 
rf N 
Ironing Day Comfort || ¥/ 
and coolness for hot weather. ‘ 
The IDEAL f 
Self-Heating t 
FLAT IRON f 
has all the heat inside the — 
iron — no hot stove —no dirt AVG 
—no sticking to starched - 
oods. Does the work in 
palf the time and does it 4 
better. Costs less than one _ 
Pat. Dec. 6, "98. cent for an ordinary iron- \ 
Other patents pending. ing. Price $&, sent express 4 
prepaid to any part of the United States. Write and let A 
us tell you more about it. Agents Wanted. s 
THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CO. (Inc.) Q 
1582 Monadnock Block, Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. - 
4 
‘ 
0 
THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON A = 
POOR SHADE-ROLLER AND ' SV) 
NEVER ABSENT f 
FROM AGOOD S 
.) 
4 
4 
) D ys ) D) D) 7) 
ASSO SUS ee Oe a 











(REAMe" WHEAT 


F | To the looking-glass World it was #} 

s{,... Alice thatsaid | ; 

| Ive a scepter in hand, I've a crown 
on my head 

[et the looking-glass creatures 
whatever they be 

Come and eat Cream of Wheat 

with the Queens and with me: 


v , 















































“ OhLooking-Glass creatures, quoth Alice,‘draw near. 
Tis an honour to see me, a favor to hear: 

A privilege high to have dinner and tea ~ 
And eat Cream of Wheat with the Queens and with me!” 


So Alice called the Jabberwock 
(Who wasnt dead you see) 
But he came laté at any rate 
And cried, and said"Squee gee! 
Wheres the Gluten and the phosphates 
You said you had for me ?” 










A coupon will be found in every package of Cream of Wheat. Send us 
ten of these coupons and ten cents and we will send you free, your choice 
of three beautiful pictures, described more fully in the coupon teferred to. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis. Minn. 
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